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THE VICTORIAN TRAGEDY 
By E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, D.Sc., M.A. 1os. 6d. net. 


Sound in scholarship and sparkling with epigram, this bold and iconoclastic book gives an entirely 
original presentation of the Victorian age. Vying with the Elizabethan for the briiliancy of its 
achievement, it failed tragically in the spiritual sphere to adapt itself to the material revolution. 


ROUGH ISLANDERS 


OR THE NATIVES OF ENGLAND 
By H. W. NEVINSON. With 16 full page plates by C. R. W. NEVINSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


A work on England and the English from monarch to man-in-the-street, by one who is not afraid 
to speak out. A book to buy and to treasure, whether for the text or for the beautiful illustrations. 


WORDSWORTH 
By PROFESSOR C. H. HERFORD. With a Portrait. 6s. net. 


This study will assuredly rank as the best short biography of the poet yet available. The discovery 
of Annette Vallon and of the original Prelude has transformed our opinions about Wordsworth, 
who appears in this masterly book in an entirely new light. : 


THE SHUTTER OF SNOW 


By EMILY HOLMES COLEMAN. 226 pages. 6s. net. 


Experiences in a mental hospital, described by a woman of genuine poetic talent. Not the usual 
‘* revelation ’’ but an imaginative study of madness, of absorbing interest to the student of psychology 
as well as to the lover of literature. ° 


THE DIVORCE CASE OF 
QUEEN CAROLINE 


By WM DODGSON BOWMAN. 8 plates. 12s. 6d. net 


The age of George IV was one of great men and mighty deeds, of Trafalgar and Waterloo, of Pitt, 
Fox, Wellington, and Byron. Against this wonderful background is painted the King and the Queen 
whose persecution culminated in one of the most dramatic trials in English history. 


«HIS BOOK-COLLECTING GAME 


Discussions of bindings, earmarks of editions, auctions and the “‘ knock-out,” all the rewards and 
perils of the collector’s life ; excursions in literature and friendship ; valuable hints to collectors ; 
these are the ingredients of this very human book. 


: SIR BOB 
By S. DE MADARIAGA. 6s. net” 


This delicious story, a kind of cross between Alice in Wonderland and The Napoleon of Notting Hill, 
will appeal to “‘ children from nine to ninety.” Its fantastic nonsense will endear it to the young, 
while the adult will appreciate its delicate irony. 


THE LIFE OF CASANOVA 


By S. GUY ENDORE. to plates. 15s. net. 


A new presentation of Casanova, based on many years of research, sifting the truth from the false- 
hood in the famous Memoirs and filling in many interesting gaps in them, 
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ESTABLISHED 1807 


RARE BOOKS, MSS.., Autographs and Engravings. 
M essrs HODGSON & co. AUCTIONEERS oF. TBARS ae COLLECTIONS 


WILL COMMENCE THEIR 128RD SEASON DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 


The earlier Sales will include a wide range of Interesting and Scarce Books, which will 
appeal to Book-buyers and Collectors of the most varied tastes—Rare 17th and 18th 
Century English Books and Tracts, from an Old County Library. A Selection of Fine 
Books from the Bodoni Press ; A Complete Set of the Kelmscott Press Books ; Valuable 
Illustrated Works on Oriental Art ; a Collection of Books illustrated by Aubrey Beardsley 
and Austin Spare, including some Original Drawings ; First Editions and Signed Copies 
of Modern Authors; A Splendid Copy of Gould’s Birds of Australia, in crimson morocco, 
and other Natural History Books ; A Complete Set of the Sporting Magazine; Books of 
Travel ; Standard History and Economics ; Topography, Genealogy, &c. 


LATER SALES WILL COMPRISE BOOKS AND MSS. OF RARITY AND INTEREST, 
PARTICULARS OF WHICH WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN DUE COURSE. 


Messrs. Hodgson will be pleased to forward Catalogues of the above Sales on application (or post 
them regularly for one year on receipt of 5s.), and they are always prepared to advise Collectors 
as to Prices, and to execute Commissions with care and discrimination. 


Valuations Undertaken for Probate and Family Purposes 


Auction Rooms : 115 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 


Opposite the Record Office, : 
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"THE FLOWERY 
KINGDOM! 


ONCE upon a time, there lived in the island 
of Lanka a mighty King. . . 


: 
: 
: 


The fairy-tale opening could never be used 
more fittingly than for the story of Ceylon— 
for Ceylon is in itself a fairy tale. 


Come! Gaze on wonders that were old 
before the birth of Christ! See the million 
blossoms and the bright-winged birds, the 
sapphires and uncut rubies. See the dagobas, 
the Lotus Bath, the Temple of the Sacred 
Tooth. 


To-day in Ceylon there are good railways, 
good roads and good hotels. The air in 
Winter is cool and exhilarating. Everything 
favours the wanderer in the ‘Flowery 
Kingdom.’ 

The P & O Company has planned a special 
tour—a journey of eight weeks which includes 
your First Class Fare out and home, eleven days 
in Ceylon the best hotels, the services of a 


good car and chauffeur, tips and guides’ fees— 
at a total cost of £170. 


Book NOW|! 


TO CEYLON 
BY P & Oo 


Let us tell you more about this magic island. For Booklets 
Reservations and all information apply TOUR 


PRO 
(F. H. GROSVENOR, MANAGER | 
LONDON, 5.W.1. GER), 14, COCKSPUR ST., 


Lamson 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE NATIONAL TRUST has just issued its annual report ; at 
the same time the University Press of Liverpool has published 
The Future Development of South-West Lancashire. The former 
can be taken as a general, the latter as a particular, account of the 
_ official treatment which England is getting at the hands of authority, 
whether local authority or national. For the last ten years we have put 
this question forward, so persistently, perhaps, that the general may have 
suffered for the good of the particular ; but the question is so important 
that it is worth taking up again and again in the hope of producing a real 
reaction against certain active horrors or against an even more horrible 
_ passivity. Things are not so bad as they were. A very real interest is slowly 
_ growing up in our countryside ; but so far it is a specialist’s interest, and 
_ not part of the common standard of beauty. What is necessary to the 
_ countryside’s salvation is that the common standard of beauty shall include 
_ the preservation of all that is worth preserving and the supervision of all 
_ that is new—a large order, if you like, but one which is absolutely essential 
__ if we are going to keep England as the ideal of a lovable country. In one of 
Rochester’s poems is this couplet : 

I find I’m grown 
x Embarrassed with my being out of town. 
_ This might—and in the present state of things, ought to—happen to any- 
_ body. The public ought to be embarrassed when it sees a broad road 
_ breaking through the fields and carrying a thin ribbon of sham-Tudor 
_ villas beside it, built without plan, grouped without order, never beautiful 
and rarely convenient. And it ought to be embarrassed when it hears that 
32 
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an American millionaire is assembling a number of gutted cottages into a 
sham mediaeval reconstruction, as is reported to be happening at St. 
Donat’s Castle. 


Ye Olde 
OTHING can be done until certain fundamental principles are 
everywhere understood, of which the most important is that because 
a thing is old it is not necessarily beautiful. This seems so obvious that it 


need not be stated, but in point of fact, a great many people, like the mil-_ 
lionaire at St. Donat’s Castle, rely on age as a criterion of beauty. This ~ 


attitude results in the incubus of olde Tudor which is battering on our 
countryside, and on our country towns. Even in London a sensitive person 
ought to feel embarrassed at such a monstrosity as the half-timbered flats 
lately built between Lord’s Cricket Ground and the Edgware Road, or 
those others not far from Highgate Cemetery ; and in the country it is 
scarcely possible to find a village without a nauseating stubble of half- 
timber growing on its fringes. All the concomitants are there—the modern 
brass bells, in which the clapper strikes the inside of a crinoline ; the dainty 
pottery, glazed with deliberate inefficiency ; the sprigged tea-cosy, pur- 
posely unsuitable. The roofs of these houses are—in the richer examples— 
purposely sagging, the doors purposely too low, the windows purposely 
too small. The lower rooms are all but too low to stand in, the upper rooms, 
owing to the pent of the roof, are immensely high. These things can be 
attractive when they are genuine, but, when spurious, they have the 


blowzy artlessness of a lifted face, determined (paradoxically) to be old at» 


all costs. Even the timber is not always real. We should not be surprised 
to learn that it is stencilled on afterwards. These imitations play the part 
in our world that sham Queen Anne played in the eighties. In those times, 
the architects thought they had reached the ultimate refined simplicity with 
their turned-wood buffets and terra-cotta porches, just as, nowadays, the 
jerry-builder thinks he has reached the ultimate refined picturesque with 
his olde timber and his refectory tables of unvarnished deal. Perhaps it is 


the conception of the picturesque which is at fault. Just as one of the usual — 


criteria of beauty is age, another is difference. We have often, in a cathedral, 
for instance, heard a group of objects pointed out as beautiful on the 
ground that they all are different (which is another way of declaring them 
to be picturesque). Beautiful they may be, but their difference does not 
make them so. It does not even make them remarkable, for, although we 
might ourself have no trouble in sculpting a row of capitals differently, we 
might spend a lifetime of failure to sculpt them the same. In so purely 


practical a problem as the setting-out of England to the best advantage, it - 
May seem tiresomely “‘ aesthetic” to bother over a small point like this, — 


but it is important because it shows a very certain fact : that too slavish a 
view to the past not only leads to abusing the present, but also to making it 


uncomfortable. Those little brass bells are not practical ; in 1930 their — 
work is done far better by electricity. The sprigged tea-cosy catches the — 
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dust and the tea. The slit-like windows in 1930 olde Tudor are positively 
wicked. Yet every day these picturesque boxes are run up all over the 
innocent fields without more than a feeble protest from undergraduate 
ephemerals or architectural journals which nobody reads. 


The Arterial Roads 


se less important on the face of England than the new villas are the 
new roads. They were urgently needed. Already the congestion is 
such that before long it will be necessary to by-pass the by-passes. But the 
authorities, having a magnificent opportunity for improving the whole face 
of the country, have allowed it to go by, and now to drive along such a road 
as the Bath road makes one long for the interminable straggling town- 
ribbons to deserve the fate of the Cities of the Plain so that they may 
receive it. They ought to be a warning to those in power over the roads 
now under construction. The unfortunates who live in the Tudor boxes 
along any of the main roads are spread out in a thin paste, a few feet thick, 
the whole length of the road. The result of this is that they may have to 
walk a mile for a loaf of bread or five to post a letter ; that they will have, in 
addition, to walk past a string of odious houses, bumped by cars, jostled by 
chars-a-banc, enlivened only by a succession of mortal accidents at the 
cross-roads. In the new roads let the authorities rather set viilages iike 
knots on a string, compact and self-sufficing, designed by a modern 
architect to suit modern inhabitants ; and we would suggest that annually 
the bounds be beaten on the person of a local councillor with a hefty piece 
of half-timber for a warning. We lay special stress on the modernity of the 
villages. The time may not yet have come to carry out the doctrines of 
le Corbusier, but it is certainly the time to look at the requirements of our 
age and not to the hypothetical requirements of four centuries ago. It 
seems likely that the roadsides themselves will be better attended to. They 
are being driven through the best agricultural land in the country, through 
land which, a few years ago, had a purely agricultural value. Societies such 
as the Roads of Remembrance Committee are doing their best to improve 
the roadsides with tree-planting and sculpture, so that there may not be 


E too obvious a break between the fields and the roads. Now is the time for 


local authorities to buy land for building in suitable groups along the 


~ arterial roads yet to be constructed. We believe that the farmers of Morden, 


to take a definite instance, have made a fortune out of the rise in land- 
values since the coming of the Underground. It would be easy for local 
authorities to invest satisfactorily in land now agricultural, for develop- 


a ment with the coming of the road, and before the road’s arrival makes it too 
- exorbitantly expensive. The example of Liverpool is a good one. Her 


‘boulevards are nearly as fine as these of Nice, planted in thick, tidy ranks 


of ash and Cornish elm, which from above look almost like solid hedges. 
_ Not only in the city itself but in the surrounding country, the greatest care 
has been taken to preserve such beautiful roads as that passing through 
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Ince woods, to make sure that there is a margin of green by the wayside 
and, in the main roads, to plant poplars at the junctions so as to give 
motorists plenty of warning of their approach. 


Change in Industrial Centre 


UT a general change of far greater importance than any local treatment 
B: the country has already begun, and in the last few years has made a 


vast difference to its appearance. Slowly the industrial centre is being — 


shifted from the north to the south, by a sort of rebound from the jerry- 
building at the beginning of last century ; in parenthesis, let that be a 
warning to the south. For at the beginning of the industrial revolution 
the disgusting slums and cheap workmanship of the northern cities was 
thought perfectly adequate. The legacy of that rage for quick building is 
modern Leeds, justly condemned by Mr. Williams-Ellis in the Week-End 
Review, and the unmentionable choking darkness of Wigan, Accrington, 


and those other Lancashire towns which overlap into each other behind a ~ 


barricade of slack-heaps. Our own generation is doing its best to set 
things to rights, but so much is to be done that the rates have risen to an 


impossible point. This has forced the descendants of those very industrial- _ | 
ists responsible for the mess to move their factories down to the South of 


England, to an agricultural district where a site may be bought at a reason- 
able rating. Between London and Bath, what used, from the railway 
window, to be a green country, is now dotted with high chimneys and 
banks of cottages. We have already the Slough of Despond, the Reading of 
Despond, and the Swindon of Despond, but these are left by an older 


generation. What is new in these places is, for the most part, tolerable, — 


although it still remains to be demonstrated that an industrial centre can 


also be an agreeable place. When, and if, the coal industry revives, this 
will be well demonstrated in Kent. The Kentish pits are at the moment a 


small affair. ‘That wooden erection like a very superior gallows which seems 
to be an essential part of a coal-pit, scarcely pokes its head out of the 


surrounding corn, but we are assured that, when the demand for coal 
authorises it, a large community will settle round the pits, in modern, well- _ 


designed cottages, properly spaced and ventilated. There will be none of 


that overflowing squalor which one associates with the northern cities—a 
squalor chiefly caused by a smoke pall which is now known to be avoidable. 


Barely half the sunlight reaches Manchester that reaches a country district 
six miles away ; but it would be a mistake to impute this scandal wholly to 


the factories. The Minister of Health, speaking in 1927, estimated that — 
three million tons of solid matter were ‘“ deposited every year on the soil 


of our country in the form of soot and grit—from smoke—five-sixths of it 


from domestic fires.” By this calculation the factories seem positive — 


benefactors to the population by keeping their employees out of their own 
homes. But the fact remains that, whether from high chimneys or mere 


chimneys, smoke and industrialism have too long gone together, and it — 
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will be a fine thing if the Kent Collieries are, by a trade revival, given the 
chance to set a new example. It would be a mistake to give the north up for 
lost. And the report of the South-West Lancashire Regional Planning 
Committee, already mentioned, if compared with a pamphlet called Lake- 
land, shows that the beauty spots of the north are in a far worse way than 
the great cities. It seems that the beauty spots are already not beautiful 
at all, whereas the cities are making a notable effort to become so. Not only 
are they taking the opportunity of a trade depression to 

formulate proposals for improving and co-ordinating communications, putting 

land to its most productive use, safeguarding health and amenities, 


but they are endeavouring to interest the workers in their own welfare, 
rather than to thrust improvements on them from outside. 


The National Trust 
 exehebiabeelie work such as this is of the first importance. In this 
age it is impossible, and it is foolish, to be anything but strictly practical 
in matters which affect the land’s development. However worthy the things 
may be that stand in the way, they must go ; we have neither the time nor 
the money to reverence survivals. The National Trust, therefore, does not 
waste time by trying to preserve what could only hinder ; it spends its 
powers on what it would be a loss to destroy—a very different thing, and 
one which must be fully realised if the Trust is to get the support it de- 
serves. During the last few years it has done many excellent services, of 
which the most popular is the saving of Box Hill for the nation. But in a 
quiet way it is preserving all the time something of beauty or something 
of worth. Perhaps it does not interest many people to know that Ramps- 
holme, a small island in Derwentwater, is now national property. It may 
seem a little thing in itself, but the accumulation of these little things is 
building up another sort of island—a safe place in which the smoke 
nuisance, the olde cottage, and the bare roads can be forgotten. ‘The Trust 
has had a parallel good effect in stirring many private owners to a sense of 
responsibility. All over the country there are remnants of lovely things, 
usually crumbling, often unnoticed, the owners of which are under a moral 
obligation to restore them. To take only one example, there is, near 
Thame, a small church in a private park at Rycote, very: nearly the most 
beautiful small church in the south of England. It is all but unvisited and 
wholly, to the best of our knowledge, unused. When last we saw it, two 
years ago, the battlements of the tower were unsafe, and the painted roof, a 
magnificent roof, was beginning to fall into the body of the church. The 
tribune, built for a state visit in the seventeenth-century, was rotting, its 
painted panels wormy and dulled. A few years ago the church was fully 
described in Country Life, but since then we believe that little or nothing 
has been done to keep it upright. Perhaps it has already fallen. If not, 
something ought soon to be done. All round Oxford, as well as the great 
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churches of Dorchester or Ewelme, are small churches in need of restora- - 
tion, or, quite as often, of un-restoration. Not far away are Church 
Hanborough, an exquisite Perpendicular example, and Hillesden, lately 
restored, which latter first inspired Sir Gilbert Scott with his love of the 
Gothic. But in every village church there is a need of money, and it 
would only be depressing to call further attention to what is already well- 
known and, for the moment, irremediable. Fifty years ago it was the 
fashion to pay great attention to details of furniture and design. Country 
clergymen wrote unceasing essays on The Moral Influence of the Dwelling, 
and such-like subjects. We know the aesthetic result ; and nowadays it is 
the fashion to ascribe the blood-thirsty instincts of the War to a badly- 
constructed rattle seen in childhood against the red wall-paper of a Victor- 
ian dining-room. This may or may not be true. But it is universally 
known that, in the ordinary conduct of life, better results are obtained in 
good surroundings. It is therefore in the interest of us all—if only on 
selfish grounds—to make our surroundings as good as possible. All the 
talk about road-planning, and town-planning, about the preservation of 
ancient monuments, and so-forth, may, at first hearing, sound exceeding- 
ly boring. But we cannot afford to let it be boring. The large schemes, for — 
example the reconstruction of Charing Cross, are going to play a part in 
every life that touches them, to influence every eye that sees them. We 
cannot afford to be bored ; we cannot afford, by apathy, to allow work to be 
done which will make us as ridiculous as those grandfathers who allowed 
the Natural History Museum and the Oxford Museum to be built. That is — 
why the Press has had to clamour.all the year round to keep people awake. 
But at last there are signs that people are automatically taking an interest in 
the face of the country. So soon as they realise that all the catietacnall 
schemes put before them are practical schemes for the benefit of the greatest 
majority, and not aesthetic vapourings without reference to every-day 
business, they ought to wake up for good. We must carry out Ruskin’s 
union of beauty and use, not as he tried to do it himself, but as we are now 
learning to do it, with the emphasis on the use. 


A Library List 


Wi propose each month specially to recommend a few new books in 
this place. This month we recommend : 


Fiction : A Voyage to Purilia. By Eliner Rice (Gollancz. 7/6). 
On the Edge. Stories. By Walter de la Mare (Faber and Faber. 10/6). 
Kristin Lavransdatter. (In one vol.) By Sigrid Undset (Knopf. 8/6). 
Non FIcTION : sige of an Infantry Officer. By Siegfried Sassoon (Faber and Faber. 


elt A ONT ey wept Me I i 


gel: | 

Liaison: 1914. A Story of the Great Retreat. By Brig.-Gen. Spears _ 
(Heinemann, 25/-). | 

Blenheim. England under Queen Anne (Longmans. 21/-). 5 


As We Were. Victorian Reminiscences. By E. F, Benson (Longmans. 18/-). 


The Soul of a Skunk. By George Baker. A Conscientious Objector’s Story | 
(Eric Partridge. 7/6). ’ 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE REVD. PROFESSOR PERCY DEARMER will give a course of 
lectures in the Great Hall of King’s College, Strand, this year on the Later 
Italian Architecture and Sculpture, which will be followed in the spring 
term by a course on Persian Art. The lectures will be on Tuesdays at 5.30, 
as follows :— % 
October 7th Romanesque and Gothic in Italy. 
October 14th The Sculpture of Giovanni Pisano, his father, Nicola, and others in the 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-centuries. Nino and Andrea Pisano. 


Giotto. : 
October 21st Fifteenth-Century Sculpture in Florence. Ghiberti, Donatello, and 
others. The influence of Sculpture on Painting. 
October 28th Fifteenth-Century Sculpture. The Della Robbia and others. . 
November 4th —Brunellesco and the Transition in Architecture. The Free Renaissance 
Style. 7 
November 11th The Vituvian Style. The Palladian Style. Spread of Renaissance 
Architecture. 7 
November 18th Michelangelo as Sculptor and Painter. 
November 25th Baroque Architecture, etc. 
December 2nd The Baroque in Sculpture, Bernini. Conclusion. 


Tickets for these Lectures can be obtained before each Lecture outside the Great 
Hall, or between 10 and 4 at the College Office. Fee : 1s. for one Lecture, 7s. for the 
Course of Nine. The Lectures are free to students of King’s College and to students 
from other London Colleges upon production of Intercollegiate Tickets. 

77) 

HE SONCINO PRESS, of 5, Gower Street, W.C.1, announces the forth- 
coming publication of the Anatomy of Bibliomania, by Holbrook Jackson, in two 
volumes at 28s. each. The first volume will be ready early next month and the second 
in May of next year. The book will treat of Bibliomania as Burton treated Melancholy 
in his Anatomy, and will include sections on the Uses of Books, Book-Collecting, and 
the Care of Books. It will be issued in a limited edition of 1,000 copies of each 
volume, and 48 copies specially bound and printed on hand-made paper, and signed 

by the author. ; 

a 7) 7) a 
ESSRS. HARRISON, of 32, Rue de Vaugirard, Paris VI., are a new firm of 
publishers of English books in France, and their London agents are Messrs 
Simpkin Marshall, in Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C.4. Their first list includes limited 
editions of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis and A Sketch of my Life, by Thomas 
Mann, translated by H. T. Lowe Porter. The publishers state in their prospectus that 
they intend to specialise in great popular stories, poetry and “‘ human documents.” _ 


v7] 

\ A JE have received from the City Librarian of Leeds four little pamphlets on 

what to read in English Drama, Philosophy, Geography and Education 
respectively. These are very useful booklets for students : they are written by compe- 
tent authorities on their subjects, and deal with principles and definitions, and scope 
and method of study, and contain valuable bibliographies. Other volumes in this 
series treat of Citizenship, Psychology, Modern History and Biology ; and all are 
obtainable from the Library at Leeds for 3d. each. 
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TWO POEMS 
Wild Swan at Port Meirton 


HE east wind blew from the hills 
—And the birds’ air ways are shorter— 
Blowing back, blowing back the tide. 
Sails of the heart’s mills, 
Turn, turn and go wide ! 


And a swan came down on rough water. 


Back blew the creak of her wings 

As the splash of the wave tops caught her, 
And the wind brought down the smell 

Of fields full of growing things, 

Crops that are sprouting well— 

And the swan came down on rough water. 


New times in season and art, 

Gay growth of stones and mortar ! 

The print of a strong, webbed claw. 

And the wind blew clean through the heart 
Of one watching who saw 

The swan come down on rough water. 


Stamfordics 


H... round, at the left edge of the track, in a crack, over and ee 

rt. 

Gasp. Sprouts swerves, part to save Art, part own neck, and crash 
Skid-curves at the fence, crowds splash back, both bikes smash. 
Totters the bright arc. Breathe. Shout. Shiver. Jump, heart. 


Run, run across ground. Stretchers. Crowds knot black. 
Hush now on English thousands. Hands, eyes, help, no shouts. 
Twisted in buckled metal. Did that kill Sprouts ? 

Wait, wait. Ambulance men’s shoulders. Stoop to the torn track. 


Look, it parts. What ? Art limps out, helped, white. 
Tall, fair, brave, rare track riders, all girls’ hearts bound ! 
But next the slow stretcher, ah no ! On, on, over the ground, 
Lax, limp, pale hands, our Sprouts. Oh death love fight ! 
3R 
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And we all, I suppose, stayed still, hoping, ah hoping—thinking of 


blood. 
And the megaphoned gramophone blared on over us pie hushis 
roke 
Into shuffling whisperings and the repeating, shattering thud 4 


smoke. — 


And we all wondered if we, this time, had got the luck to see death, — 
So the next race seemed somehow pale and quiet because of that 

hovering hope 

Stirring us all together hot-eyed, waiting from breath to breath, t 

And the thrill of two more races hardly began to break hts that 

ope. — 


Till at last they told us. What, only a rib ? Scarcely blood, scarcely | 


Of the other engines’ explosions, and the blue, sharp stink of ck 


But the next moment we cheer, all well ! Oh, how happy we are ! 
Rock between lovely horror and bright relief. And turn again 
Dizzily to the lighted track, leaving Sprouts and Art together in — 
their new star. 
NAOMI MITCHISON 
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THREE POEMS 
Moonlight 


HE moon hangs like a silver pippin, 

The sky’s a standing pool 

For little starlight fish to skip in, 
Clear and cool. 


The earth has still some silver hours : 
I stay and nod with them, 

And marvel at a silver flower’s 
Silver stem. 


Morning 
HIS morning early sure I heard 
The pretty prattle of a bird, 
And, glancing at the chestnut tree, 
This miracle I then did see ; 
A little lady dress’d in red 
Sat there beside a busby-head. 
No pair so pert and pleased as they, 
—Lady in red, and lord in grey. 
They would appear to marvel how 
God set them so upon their bough. 


Sees, 
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Analysis 

ROUND me pale, moon-bodied children play ; 
AA trzxtionst Beyond, two rustics breed. 

I’m told they all spring from some Ocean seed, 
Or but reflect one intense cosmic ray. 
The Few, the Men of Understanding, say 
Jehovah, Hegel, Tolstoy, being agreed, 
Have dressed the harlot Reason as a Creed, 
And clad her breasts in colours of the day. 


What matter ? God’s the same always. I scent 
Him now in the green field, by yonder stream. 
Man never changes. (Even now he’s clinging 
To his warm, chosen mate.) I’m too content 
To analyse. Ah ! woods, and cold moon’s gleam ! 
Ah ! faces eager, and young voices singing ! 
FRANK DOUGLAS 


THREE SONNETS 


I 
IME hath not yet the mastery of me 
Though he will overwhelm me in the end ; 


I know him not as either foe or friend, 
But know that we must duel ceaselessly. 
His weapons are unseen, and a pale mask 
Shutters his eyes in shadow as we fight. 
He never sleeps, and ever day and night 
My disadvantage grows before my task. 


The way of life is strewn with living dead 
- Whom he hath slain before they reach the grave. 
Ere I succumb, one boon from Time I crave ; 
That I may live until he bows my head, ~ 
To work, to laugh, to suffer, and to strive : 
Let me not fall among the dead-alive. 


II 

SAID unto my body—‘ Wake, and see 

I The Islands of the Sunrise walk at dawn. 
Come, let us hear their talk, until the morn 

With clamour of its sunlight bids them flee.” 
My body rose obediently, with sleep 

About his limbs and eyes like splintered glass : 

“TI cannot see your shining islands pass 
And who shall hear their voices on the deep ? ” 
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I said unto my body—* Let me rest. 
The world is shattered by desire and pain : 
Come let me sleep ; for 1 would see again 
In dream reflected, one I love the best.” 
My body slept : but he has mocked me there— 
My love had turned her face from my despair. 


III 


S you sit silent there, within the glow 
A Of mellow candle-light, I seem to hear 
A sound of risen wings, that hov’ring near 
Pervades the tranquil night with voiceless woe : 
A fluttering which passes to and fro, 
A sound of something long desired and dear, 
Which is withdrawn in shadow from our fear ; 
Something we summoned—something we let go. 


A thousand thousand unborn words in flight 
Have filled our silence with their bitter cry, 
Have passed beyond their border-land of birth. 
A thousand words unspoken : and the night 
Which heeded nothing of their passing by, 
Has left your candle guttering to earth. 


| EVEREST LEWIN 
Soap 


ARK this humble square of soap 

Me poet, and abandon hope: 
Such dazzling miracles are born 

Of substance that a bard will scorn. 

Feel how soft, and see how white 

He dwindles in the water’s light : 

Clear water cuts him like a crystal knife, 

He drifts and seems to die, then comes to life. 


The water soon is like a shroud, 
Swan’s down, mist, and dappled cloud. 
Now this basin bears a cool 

Galleon of heaped white wool, 

No heavier than seraph’s breath, 

And silent as the sound of death. 
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Suddenly a puff of air 

Dissolves the frigate then and there : 
The brittle sail’s blown far and wide, 
The wool is scattered on the tide— 
So that I may lose my face 

In a fine filigree of lace, 

So that I may sink my head 

Among the pillows of a foamy bed. 
But even here, this dove-soft couch 
Will vanish at a moment’s touch. 


Wherever I may pause or roam 

Soap will bring such fragrant foam ; 
Flakes of soap where’er I go 

Will swell to mounds of mimic snow, 
Albion’s cliffs will rise from suds 

And melt again in milky floods ; 

And all among the flow and ebb 
Winter is caught in this wet web— 

A winter without winter’s rage 

Where locks go white without old age ; 
And in a basin I'll remember eek 
The ruffled ermine of a whole December. 


HAROLD ACTON 


Sub § ypecie Aeternitatts 


NE shining moment 
©): was suddenly aware of you— 
Something fleetingly intimate in a turn of your head, 
And in a flash 
We were isled in the very world’s heart. 
The antic mob faded into a frieze, 
Life’s discords dwindled and diminished, 
Leaving only at the centre 
A lovely silence. 


What is this instant and lucid awareness ? 

I know the body— 

I know the million cells, whirling and pulsating, 
The clash of atoms, the ‘metabolism of growth, 
The intricate and delicate balance 

Of nerve and sinew, carbon and oxygen, 
Systole and diastole— 
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I know the obscure rhythm 
Of a hundred processes 
Of physical strife and change— 
All this I know— 

And I know nothing 
When the transcendent you 
Leans to me in the crowd— 
Mystery ! 


There is a veiled cause 
Darker and more remote than the fused protozoa. 
The mind will not feed for ever 
On mechanisms and molecules 
And the arid catalogues of biologists— 
I know these, and I know— 
O lux in tenebris ! 
The transubstantiation of the flesh, 
The inaccessible and apprehended essence 
Of something beyond the body, 
Of things not seen. 


Somewhere in the pool of the sky 

A bird glitters. 

A moment’s flight, 

And again the blue deep is empty of wings. 
Who says the bird-dazzle is less real 

Than Cheops’ pyramid ? 


Once, once only, 
I have held you in the crowd— 
Time’s values have wavered, and I have seen 
The transfigured moment 
Magic with immortality ! 
L. M. HASTINGS 
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JUDAS 


By JOHN METCALFE 


I 
UDAS, most people thought, was an unpleasant child. 

When Mrs. Flint, his mother, called him in to “ company ” from 
playing in the yard he could be relied upon to jerk some lady’s tea into 
her lap and to defile the floor with stains of mud and scattered crumbs. 

When a kindly uncle (‘‘ Carroway ”’ it might be, or “‘ Buffalo ’’) enquired : 
“Well, young man, how are you ?” he would stand and fidget on one leg 
and answer vacantly ‘‘ Whatsay ? ” 

Sometimes, from out of a dead silence and for no cause that could be 
guessed, he would break suddenly into a hoarse, discordant laugh . . . 

Until the evening when his father tipped him the half-crown no one had 
called him “ Judas ”. He had been known indifferently as Walter or as 
Wallie, names which he privately contemned. ‘“ Wallie ” particularly had 
a sticky taint of soppiness. It would be: ‘‘ Wallie, darling, do be quiet ; 
you know I’m lying down ” (from his mother, stormily dishevelled at her 
bedroom window), or “‘ Wallie, shut it now, you ’ear ? ”’ (from his father, 
exasperated, in his shirt-sleeves, at the back-yard door. And sometimes 
Walter Flint would shut whatever beastly row he made, but much more 
often he would not. 

The morning of the half-crown day had broken fine and fair. It was a 
crisp October Saturday. Out in the yard, old Perce, the potman, was 
warming aged blood by stacking empty barrels for the lorry. Walter came 
clattering hungrily to breakfast. 

His father, engaged just then in earnest monologue, gave him no more 
than a fretful flicker of the eyelid, but Carroway looked up drolly from his 
bacon. ‘ Enter,”’ he said, ‘‘ one fairy ! ”’ 

Fairy, without comment, gulped tea, devoured ham and eggs. Mr. 
Flint, unconscious or disdainful of an interruption, continued his dis- 
course. 

‘And ’ave I seen a blessed penny? You'll believe me! Bottles an’ 
bottles taken to ’er door,—an’ more across the counter. Lived soft, they 
’ave, on me. An’ tell the tale! Bill, you remember that at Christmas 
time, las’ year?” 

Buffalo nodded. ‘‘ W’en she sent ’er kid.” 

“Young angel-eyes. Blubbin’ because ’er mammy was so ill. An’ then 
not brandy, no, nor Invalid’s, but whisky ! That should a’ tole me!” 

“The woman’s a bad lot,” said Carroway. “‘ Widows are all the same.” 

“ Widow ! ” said Mr. Flint. “ Per-’aps ! I was a fool, but not the only 
one. All down the road it’s bin the same. She’s for it now, so ’elp me ! 
If I can find out where they’ve all vamoosed .. .” 

Walter, for whom this conversation had no interest, fidgeted restively 
upon his chair. The air this morning held a quickening nip of frost to which 
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the Saturday’s elation in his blood made answer. His self-appreciation 
mounted, overcame him finally. A secret ecstasy convulsed his frame. His — 


shoulders heaved. At last the paroxysm culminated in a shattering roar. 

“ Wot’s the kid laughin’ at?” enquired Mr. Flint enraged. “ Horrid, 
your manners are. You shut it now an’ cut along to school.” 

“No school,” said Walter, ceasing his hoarse crowing and suddenly 
restored to calm. “ It’s Saturday.” 

“It’s adenoids,” said Carroway despondently and as if making a cor- 
rection, ‘“‘ It’s them that’s got ’im queer. ’E ought to ’ave ’em out.” 

‘‘ Well, anyhow,” said Mr. Flint, “you ’op away an’ take this cup o’ tea 
up to your mother.” 

Walter did so, feeling contumelious and indignant. Then, full of silent 
ire and rebellion, he wandered, through the yard, on to the beach. 

He was “ so lucky,” everybody told him, to be living here at the seaside 
instead of back in the Half Moon at Camberwell, but with these oft-ex- 


pressed assurances he was himself in scornful disagreement. The sea, © 


whatever its advantages for other folk, held none for him. It made every- 
thing smell the same—or nearly. Brigborough oppressed him by its 


evident vastness and obnoxious cleanliness. Camberwell, in comparison, — 


seemed cosy, small and intimate to a degree, close-packed with interest. 


The boys here, who pretended horror when he blew his nose upon his ~ 


fingers, would have had a hard time with his late schoolmates in the Old 
Kent Road. The games of these boys were vapid and their lack of enter- 
prise deplorable. Fighting them was too easy to be worth while and it was 
practically impossible to lure them into any sort of scrape. Walter, upon 
a Saturday’s whole holiday, was in the perilous position of being actually 
at a loss to think of anything he really wished to do. 


Yet that crisp, salty air which he repudiated carried insistent invitation — 


to employment, energetic action of some kind. On the beach, under the 
green-and-gilded wooden sign “ FREE HOUSE. THE FANCY 


STAG ” which advertised his father’s powers of refreshment to a thirsty _ 


world, he picked up a few pebbles, hurled them venomously at a groyne. 


“‘Scug!” he ejaculated bitterly with every fling, and “ Tripe!”, de-— 


riding an imaginary foe. Presently, as this pastime palled, he stood with 
hands in pockets and despondent shoulders hunched, gazing irresolutely 
up the wind, 

All at once an idea occurred to him. There was still the Beaumonts’ 
bungalow—upon the whole an interesting residence, set kitty-cornered to 
the open sea, yet holding for him a vague, flavoursome and reminiscent 
atmosphere of London. The Beaumonts, of course, were Londoners, but 
his father no longer liked them. It was something about a “ Slate Club,” 
Walter thought, but wasn’t sure. 

Fighting the breeze, his toes making deep, sudden hollows in the yield- 


. 
ing sand, he felt revived. The present enmity between his father and the _ 
Beaumonts lent to this expedition a most satisfactorily defiant character. 

Blood !” shouted Walter, “‘ Blood... |!” Opening his mouth at this 
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point in a vain attempt to whistle, he discovered a remarkable phenomenon. - 


_ Although unable to whistle properly himself against the wind, all he had to 


do was to keep his lips shaped steady in an O and the wind would whistle 
for him, making a deep, peculiar sobbing he had never heard before. The 
sound fascinated him—soft and husky and blowy ; it was like a fish. A 
fish noise. The voice of an old mackerel or a haddock ! When he arrived 
at the Beaumonts’ he would get ‘‘ Oivy ” also to experiment. 

“ Oivy,” of course, was the one signal disadvantage of the Beaumonts. 
She was only six and without any proper shame. Her inconvenient affec- 
tion prompted her at times to hug him violently, even to try and kiss him. 
As long as he was anywhere in sight she would come tagging hopefully and 
obstinately after him. Still, upon this occasion, if she could be interested 
in the fish-noise . . . Walter blew out his chest. He had arrived now at the 
bungalow. Despite his natural masculine contempt he felt a certain 
tolerant and condescending pleasure in the prospect of beholding Ivy once 
again. 

oBui a surprise awaited him. Running to the front door, he found it shut. 
There was no answer to his knock or to his ring. When he left the door and 
looked in through a window he was amazed and chilled to see a room com- 
pletely bare of furniture. It was the same with other rooms. The house 
was empty. 


| Walter explored the Beaumont bungalow exhaustively. He had gone 
round to the back and found the scullery window left unsnibbed. Mount- 


_ ing a packing-case which he had dragged beneath, he had without much 


difficulty raised the sash and wriggled through. Now, with his trousers 


ripped by a projecting nail which took him unawares as he alighted in the 
sink, he strode excitedly from room to room. 


For a while this occupation proved engrossing. In the larder he dis- 


_ covered a decayed remnant of cheese, portion of which he ate with self- 
approving obstinacy if not actual enjoyment. He investigated, with some 


minuteness, the Beaumont plumbing system, promoting a mild but 
satisfactory explosion in the course of his attentions to the geyser. 


_ Finally, at the bottom of a hitherto unsuspected cupboard, he came upon a 
_ fascinating collection of miscellaneous rubbish, including a portentous 
host of empty whisky bottles bearing his father’s label. 


Presently, however, his interest flagged. The possibilities of the deserted 


house had been exploited conscientiously. Its stark abandonment began, 


J 


: instead of elevating, to depress him, and from the blank, unfriendly walls a 


- curious, melancholy echo of his footsteps, hollowly resounding on the 
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boards, was given back. He was about to turn away and make his exit 
through the scullery window when, in the fire-place, something caught his 
eye. 


% x delicate papier-maché limb protruded coyly, gleaming conspicuously 


‘nymph-pink against the blackness of the chimney’s throat. Walter, 


approaching with a distinct feeling of scandal, grasped the dangling leg in 
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one hand and, from behind the half-closed register, succeeded finally in 
disengaging the entire doll. Not the doll only. There were other things 
besides. Bead necklaces, a couple of toy watches, and a length of violet 
ribbon—all very much the worse for soot. “ Oivy,” obscurely driven by 
that secretive hoarding instinct which impels dogs to bury bones and 
squirrels providently to garner nuts, had evidently used the chimney as a 
cache. 
Walter ruminated for a while, lugubriously. The discovery of these 
treasures, and particularly of the doll for which Ivy had entertained a 
fatuous affection, brought into clear relief a question which had secretly 
been nagging at his mind since he had entered the abandoned house. 
Where had the Beaumonts gone ? And why? Ivy, quite certainly, would 
never have left Mary Ella to her grimy fate save by an oversight. Then 
they were coming back? The chairs and tables—they had gone as well. 
His spirits sank. Something, he saw, was faintly not all as it should be. 
There was a mystery here. 2 

Stuffing the watches and the ribbon in his pockets, and swinging Mary 
Ella by her head in seeming nonchalance, he returned to the scullery, 
climbed up in the sink. Before emerging he threw out the doll oppro- 
briously in front of him upon the ground. Nevertheless, he was relieved, 
when he himself alighted shortly afterwards, to find it still intact. 


Through the lean seaside day he walked, with Mary Ella now invisible 
inside his buttoned jacket. The wind had freshened, blew bobbins and 
long cocoon-shaped swathes of felted seaweed rolling crazily along the 
beach. Walter, however, had no eye for anything but the far, sharp- 
pronged speck of black which, even at a distance of two miles, he could 
make out distinctly on the water’s edge. That was the wreck—the keel 
and rotting ribs of an old brig. The tide was low, but it would go on falling 
for an hour yet, leaving the vessel’s green-draped, mussel-covered skeleton 
quite high and dry. On many an occasion previously it had provided a 
eres rendez-vous. If Ivy were to be discovered anywhere it would 

e there. 


As a matter of fact he saw her when she was still half-a-mile away. She 
too saw him, and walked, with frequent pauses as of indecision, towards 
him. They met, finally, upon a spur of shingle running out, jetty-like 
into the sea. 

“"Ullo !” said Walter. “ Where you goin’, eh ? Your ’ouse is all shu’ 
up. I was jess comin’ to the wreck to ’unt for you.” Gil 

_ He spoke casually, but, as he looked at Ivy, felt a vague uneasiness. The 
little girl had been crying. Both her face and her blue check pinafore were 
very grimy. She stared at him, her lower lip trembling, without reply. 
Wot’s wrong ? An’ wot you cryin’ for ? If I was you I’ld gimme face 

a sloosh. Wash an’ Brush-Up. Ain’t you no sense? A proper fright you 
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_ _ Still Ivy remained silent. Her curious taciturnity surprised him. Sud- 
_ denly, as he was about to renew his interrogations more insistently, she 
_ turned, burst into tears, and started off away from him along the shingle at 
a slow, jog-trot run. 

= = Hi, you—Come ’ere!” In a couple of strides he overtook her. 
 “ Wot’s wrong wi’ you? Ain’t you no manners, huh? Why can’t you 
_ answer w’en you're spoken to ? ” 

Ivy put up a fist to rub her eyes and nose. “ ’Ess,” she at last articulated 

faintly, “‘ ’ess.” 

““Yes ’—that ain’t no answer, is it? You’re a fine sort of poppy show, 
I tell you straight. Sight for sore eyes you are ! ” 

But, beneath sarcasm, he was aware of an increasing though unformu- 

_ lated apprehension. What could account for this sustained monotony of 
grief ? Walter loathed Problems as he should have loathed the Devil, and 
here was one beyond his power to solve. All at once, however, an idea 
struck him. Unbuttoning his jacket, he produced Mary Ella. 

“* Look ’ere, you shut it now. Stop blubbin’. Fair gives me the needle. 

_ ’Ere’s your old doll. I found it in the ’ouse. ‘Spect you was goin’ back for 

_ it jess now, eh—wasn’t’ you ? ” 

Ivy’s face brightened momentarily. She clutched the doll from his 
hands, gratefully hugged it to her bosom. ‘‘ Ess, ’ess, I was, but—but 
Mummy .. .” To his unspeakable chagrin she again dissolved in tears. 

They stood, in the mewing wind, confronting each other. Ivy was shiver- 
ing, and yet her cheeks looked hot. Her sobs, not very violent, had a peculi- 

arly depressing character—a wretched, long-drawn, weak, distressful 

_ whimpering—fretful and petulantly exhausted rather than healthily 

_ grief-laden or indignant. Presently the doll dropped from her grasp on 

- to the stones. 

Walter regarded her in supreme dejection. Gradually, a horrible sus- 

- picion gathered in his mind. He stared, in something like disgust, at her 

flushed face and streaming eyes. Yes, he remembered having seen Bill 

_ Murphy look that way when he was starting to have chicken-pox. “Oivy ”’ 

was il! In which case, he supposed, she ought to bein bed . . . 

Approaching her, he put a hand upon her shoulder, shook her roughly. 

~ “ Look ’ere ; where you live now? You tell me where . . .” 

Ivy’s expression was at first uncomprehending and obtuse. He had to 
repeat his question several times before she understood. When at length 
she murmured a word in weary vagueness Walter was smitten instantly to 

even greater depths of gloom. “ ‘Souf-’ock’? Souf Rock, you mean ! 

- Cripes, that’s jess miles away. . . . You would live there...” 

For a moment he remained, darkly pondering, then stirred abruptly. 

- “ Come orn, an’ don’t stan’ blubbin’ like as you was struck. You’re ill, 

that’s wot you are! Let’s put a wriggle into it an’ git you ’ome. We'll 
ave to take the tram.” 

- Clasping her by one hand, and picking up the unappreciated Mary 

Ella from the shingle, he set off towards the town. Ivy, whom the 
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unexpected summariness of these measures had at last stimulated to a fit : 
of genuinely full-blooded, lusty howling, half ran, and half was dragged — 
abjectly in his wake. — 


In the bounding cream-and-plum-coloured municipal tram to which a 
rather providential threepenny-bit admitted them, Walter felt bitter and a” 
mug. What if someone he knew should spot him sitting with this snivelling 
kid and think she was his Little Sister ? Or, even worse, and nearer to the 
shameful truth, reproach him humourously with ‘“‘ doing a Good Turn” 
like a Boy Scout ? Mary Ella was once more out of sight inside his jacket, 
but the indecently lugubrious and stricken Ivy was something he could not 
successfully conceal or yet disown. 

As the tram swayed, plunging, past long rows of bungalows and rough-— 
cast “ villas,”’ he sat, in tense rigidity, stealing only an occasional morosely — 
hostile glance at her out of the corner of his eye. A little while ago he had - 
been stirred to a mild curiosity concerning the mysterious transplantation — 
of the Beaumonts and had intended seeking some enlightenment from Ivy, — 
but now he was too savage and contemptuous to care. Ivy, from being 
negatively a Nuisance, had become positively a Very-Limit. She was still _ 
weeping dolefully in a low whine, slumping down heavily against his side 
and making everybody stare. No wonder! Simply to look at her gave 
anyone the creeps. In Walter’s mind a dumb, unpleasant speculation — 
hovered formlessly. He tried in vain to edge away from her and then to_ 
seem unconscious of her presence. Thanks to this bawling kid his day was’ 
spoiled, his precious holiday was ruined irretrievably . . . i 

Whilst they drew nearer to their journey’s end, resentment mounted, 
demanded uncontrollably an active vent. Well, he would give her some-_ 
thing she could blub about, something worth crying at! The tram was 
jolting to a standstill at the South Rock Terminus, and Ivy had advanced a 
sticky hand to grasp his own. Walter expertly, circumspectly, elevated a_ 
tiny fold of grubby flesh between the nails of his first finger and his thumb, ~ 
then pinched it—hard. i 

The yell which instantly broke forth from Ivy’s lips brought him a 
mournful satisfaction, but no more. B | 


Perhaps it was poetic justice—or dramatic irony—that was to blame for 
the extraordinarily unenthusiastic, nay actually chilly, character of his 
reception at the Beaumonts’ new abode. If so, its underlying fine appro- 
priateness was concealed from Walter. . 

On alighting from the tram he had tried, with scant success, to dis- 
entangle from his charge’s fuddled brain some clearer notion of her 
parents’ whereabouts. Finding the house had proved a tedious and, ulti- 
mately, a thankless business. It had indeed taken the best past of half an 
hour. ‘Trundling his bundle of mewling female misery up and down un- 
familiar streets, Walter grew hotter and hotter with moral exercise and 
righteous self-commiseration. For one thing, Ivy, after the pinch, eee 

a 


far less inclined to repose confidence in him than heretofore and had made 
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several vain attempts to break away. This, though he would have been 
delighted to get rid of her, Walter could not allow. It was with an un- 
bounded and heartfelt relief that, as they were about to pass a stucco villa 
standing back a little from the road behind a hedge, he perceived Ivy’s 
glance grow fixed in sudden recognition. She stood instantly stock still, 
tugged at his hand and pointed agonisedly. ‘“‘ Oh, ’Alter, lemme go . . . 
Res there 33” 

“ There, is it ? Well, thank Gawd for that ! I’ll let yer go an’ welcome. 
f ain’t a-stoppin’ yer. No, Miss . . .!” 

Arrived at the front door, he rang the bell and waited—not for long. 
Almost immediately, as the door opened inwards, Mrs. Beaumont stood 
confronting him. He heard her gasp. 

Ivy was gone—in a twinkling—snatched up from off the step and magic- 
ally banished from his view within the house. Mrs. Beaumont, staring at 
him curiously with a face suffused, uttered some words he failed to under- 
stand, then gasped again. 

Walter looked up at her. Generously deciding to forget his injuries, he 
constrained his features to a smile, and it was at this moment that she spoke 
once more—a strangled “YOU ...!/” Walter, with the smile still 
frozenly maintained even while his instinct of self-preservation functioned 
automatically, saw her clenched fist ascend, dodged to avoid her blow. 
Another gasp—this time of cheated wrath—and the door banged, slam- 
med violently in his face. He was alone, shut out, in stunned incompre- 
hension, on the path. 

Whilst his brain yet remained too numbed for comment or conjecture, 
his ears, which had so narrowly escaped a “‘ box,” collected certain inter- 
esting sounds for future close consideration and appraisal. There was a 
noise of yelling and of “‘ smack-smack-smack.”’ Ivy, inside the house, was 
getting spanked. 


He went home soberly. Indeed, it needed all his intellectual robustness 
to sustain this shock. An entire social ideology had crumbled. In_ his 
cynical disillusionment and surprise he even forgot, upon arrival at “ The 
Fancy Stag,” to be hungry for his dinner. 

Walter, however, did not make any sustained effort to explain Mrs. 
Beaumont’s conduct, partly because he realised in advance the sheer 
futility of such attempts, partly because they were not practically neces- 
sary. If Mrs. Beaumont’s fist had really landed on his face it would have 
been a different matter. Then he would have been compelled to wonder 
whether Ivy could have had the time to “ tell on” him about the pinch 


and to decide this question in the negative—to wonder still. As it was, and 


being far too sensible to worry long about a blow which had not actually 
proved effective, he gradually emerged from his astonishment and finished 
up by making, after all, a hearty if unbalanced meal of apple pie. Not till, 
unbuttoning his jacket to relieve the strain, he let a sooty Mary Ella drop 


 incriminatingly upon the floor, was he again reminded of the Beaumont 


episode. 


J 
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Carroway, pouncing on the doll, made jocular pretence of extreme 
horror. “‘ Where you get that?” He held it up for Mr. Flint’s and 
Buffalo’s mute admiration. But not mute for long. Mr. Flint instantly 
divined something compromising and suggestive about Mary Ella. The 
whole story had to come out. There was excited conversation, and Mrs. 
Flint was called down to survey and to corroborate the portent. Walter, 
expecting to be scolded, sat dimly resentful and nonplussed amidst a 


rising din of amused, chuckling voices. He was about to vanish tactfully 


into the yard when Mr. Flint abruptly called him back. 

‘Hi, not so fast ! You know that ’ouse—the new one ? You’re goin’ to 
show me, see ? Right now ! Come on, along o’ me! ”’ 

Thus it fell out that Walter, in his father’s company, journeyed a second 
time, embarrassedly, to South Rock. Mr. Flint, looking flushed but in- 
congruously Sundayfied in a bowler hat, stalked the house heavily from a 
distance of fifty yards, and then, having made what appeared to be a satis- 
factory entry in his note-book, winked knowingly at Walter, slapped him on 
the back. “‘ Come orn. We'll get ’ome now.” 


- 


That was all that Walter was immediately to receive by way of explana- . 


tion, but later, just before the bar was due to open, Mr. Flint put thumb and 
finger in his waistcoat pocket and produced a shining coin. 

“* Ere, you take this. It’s the first time you’ve ever bin a scrap 0’ use, far 
as Iknow. . . . Take it, I say. "T'won’t bite yer!” 

Walter accepted the half-crownin sullen silence and with an air of making 
mental reservations. Buffalo, whom ante-prandial potations “on the 
house ” had perhaps rendered literary, broke into coarse guffaws. ‘‘ Look 
at the little sod! A-stannin’ there !—Like . . . ’E’s like Judas !—Fudas, 
I say, that’s what the little bleeder is ! Fudas ! Now go an’ ’ang yusself ! ” 

II 

As foot-note, post-script or addendum to events narrated, came, on a 
dreary afternoon in mid-November, one last belated echo of the Beaumont 
Mix-Up. : 

Over a month had passed since Walter’s father gave him the half-crown, 


~ 


and in the meantime Walter had been chiefly occupied in being ill. For — 


this reason, indeed, and with a characteristically adult unfairness, the half- 


crown had been abstracted from him till he should recover and be “ well 


enough ” to spend it. Like a confiding fool he had neglected to foresee this 
danger, had delayed making up his mind about what he should buy until 
too late—till he was prone and powerless in bed. If, during these five 


weeks, his thoughts had run at all upon the Beaumonts, it had been with a | 


pardonable vindictiveness, for it was from young “ Oivy,” everyone agreed 
that he had certainly caught ecuriae- etek” Bega i eae 

Now, however, the half-crown had been restored. He was downstairs, 
for the second time, reclining wan and fretful in the yet unopened bar, and 
exquisitely devoured by ennui. From his position on the padded settle he 
tried again in desperation to make out the war-time notices behind the 
counter—framed regulations forbidding the “ long-pull ” and signed by 
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someone curiously known as “ Competent Authority.” He gave it up. 
Closing his eyes he gradually relapsed into a dreamy languor, though not 
falling actually asleep. As it happened, he was thinking, intermittently and 
vaguely, of the Beaumonts, in particular of Ivy. 

The Beaumonts, it was understood, had “ ’opped the rent,’”—or had 
endeavoured to—had decamped to the distant suburb of South Rock to 
avoid payment of the money owed both to their landlord and to Mr. Flint, 
to many tradesmen in the town besides. Thanks to him, Walter, their 
unlawful schemes had failed. Mr. Flint could now make them pay or have 
them “ summoned ” if he wanted to—and that was how the unexampled 
tribute of the half-crown had been earned—why Buffalo had suddenly 
come out with “ Judas.” 

Who was Judas ? Someone in the Bible who had done something very 
mean. But Walter didn’t care. He was mildly sorry that he would not see 
the Beaumonts any more—neither Ivy nor yet her two sisters, Gladys and 
Euphemia—but his regret was tempered both by scarlet-fever and by 
memories of Mrs. Beaumont’s upraised fist. Upon the whole it served them 
all quite right. And, anyhow, his father, he believed, was letting them off 
lightly. Only the day before yesterday he had heard his mother reproaching 
Mr. Flint with being “ soft,” and his father replying in an apologetic and 
embarrassed way that ‘‘ Come now, it wasn’t fair to ’it em when they was 
all down an’ hout.”’ Well, he was sick and tired of the Beaumonts now. 
It wasn’t Ais concern. . . . Finally he dropped off into a doze. 

Suddenly he roused, with a start. There were voices in the adjoining 
saloon bar. When Walter fell asleep Carroway had been in there, smoking 
silently, to “keep an eye on him,” but now his father had joined Carroway, 
his mother too. 

“You see ’ere, Clara, there’s a limit, see? A limit. Wot I sez is, you 
couldn’t do a thing like that to ’em, not now. ”"Twouldn’t be ’uman, and 
I’m not a-goin’ to, that’s flat. . . . S’posin’ our Wallie ’ere ’ad gone 
an’ crocked, ’ow would you feel ? Task yer!” 

There was a pause. Walter was shivering. What did this mean? 
Already he could guess. In that tram, when he had been sitting next to 


Ivy, he had been frightened of her in a way he couldn’t understand. Even 


) 


when he pinched her there had been that dark, unreasoned fear... . 
Now he felt sick, hoped that he wasn’t going to hear what he was bound to 
hear. In vain. Mr. Flint, to whom no answer had been made by Mrs. 
Flint, resumed, his voice vibrating huskily with some emotion which 
sounded near to anger, but which, as Walter realised with a sort of horrible 
embarrassment, was nothing of the kind. 

“‘ Wot’s more, I’m givin’ ’em a fiver, see? Any complaints ? Cos if 
you ’ave they won’t be listened to. Wot’s more, we're sendin’ ’em a wreath. 
Funeral’s on Friday, in the afternoon. We may be Flints, but we’re not 
Skinflints, see ? We’re sendin’ ’em a wreath—a good one, see ? 

Walter sank back on to the cushions of the settle. He felt enraged and 


‘terrified at the same time. It was lucky that at this moment a diversion was 
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Mi 
* 
occasioned by a loud ring at the front-door bell. Carroway came through h 
from the saloon bar and admitted Jackie Torrance, a school friend of — 
Walter’s. The one-sided discussion between Flints was mercifully dis- — 
continued. i 


Jackie Torrance had gone, but he was coming back again. For a quarter — 
of an hour he had sat, uncomfortably polite, making lack-lustre conversa- 
tion with the invalid. Walter, meantime, had been considerably more ill _ 
at ease and wretched than his visitor. He was not particularly chummy ~ 
with Jackie, but had clutched at him as he would desperately have clutched — 
at any straw. . . . All the while they were talking vapidly about stamps 
and birds’-eggs and school politics, Walter was taking his mind by the 
scruff of its neck and hurling it violently away from Ivy—from the picture 
of her sitting snivelling in the tram, from the sound of her yells when she 
was being spanked, and from the wreath which would be sent for her on 
Friday. Progressively, his spirits had declined to such an obvious ebb 
that Jackie too had grown lugubrious—had only brightened when the 
half-crown was produced .. . 

Mr. Flint now entered, blowing his nose, and stared down solemnly 
upon his offspring. ‘‘ Wallie,” he said, “‘ you listen ’ere. There’s somethin’ — 
that I want to say to you.” 

Walter stiffened. His gaze, had Mr. Flint but known it, held a wild 
hostility. As his father proceeded, however, he bent his eyes upon the 
floor, and Mr. Flint continued, quite unconsciously. | 

“Them Beaumonts—p’r’aps you ’eard us talkin’ in the other room jess _ 
now. Well, that there little gal o’ theirs—she’s died. Las’ night it was. | 
’Ad a re-lapse she did. We’re—well, we’re goin’ ter send a wreath, and—” 
It was coming now. For all that quarter of an hour while he was talking 
with Jackie Torrance Walter had seen it coming, been torn in anguished 
indecision, vacillation, ““—an’ I bin thinkin’,Wallie—That there arf-crown 
I give you, well, it ain’t quite kinder mice ter keep it now. See wot I mean ? 
We're goin’ ter send the little gal a wreath, like wot I said. A wreath, see ? 
—for ’er grave, an’, well, I put it hup ter you now, Wallie, if—” . 

Suddenly Mr. Flint stopped, amazed. Walter, his weakness notwith- 
standing, had begun violently to stamp upon the floor. His voice rose ina 
scream. “ You can’t ’ave it—you can’t! I’ve—I’ve spent it on—on tuck. 
I’ve spent it allon tuck . . .!” : 

For a moment there was an electric, awful pause. Then Mr. Flint began : 
“You spent it ! Spent an ’ole arf-crown, an’ all on sweets |! When did—” 

But at this juncture Mrs. Flint saw fit to intervene. Hearing the com- 
motion, she had promptly descended, very out of temper, from her bed- 
room, planted herself dramatically between her son and husband. “ Bob, | 
now you stop a-pitchin’ into ’im, you ’ear? ’E’s ill! Way you be’ave 
you’ld think you ’ad no sense, to start a-worritin’ the kid like that, and—” 

There was a ring at the bell. Mrs. Flint, in her turn, was interrupted by 
the somewhat inopportune and sheepish advent, as it presently appeared, of 
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Jackie Torrance, who was bearing a large paper bag. Jackie, instantly 
sensible of having precipitated himself into an atmosphere of social ten- 
sion, looked at first shamefaced and abashed, then definitely scared. ‘‘ I— 
I can’t stop. Got ter be ’ome by quarter past, yer know. Ere, Walter, 
ere’s the tuck.” Depositing the bag in Walter’s lap, and hardly pausing to 
receive the generous share which his friend forced into his hands, he 
hastily made off. 

The slam of the front door after his departure was succeeded by a 
silence. Walter considered the sweets—dubiously, and at last with actual 
revulsion. A lump rose in his throat. Suddenly he lifted the bag, hurled 
it, with all his force, across the room. Chocolates, iced caramels and pine- 
apple creams were scattered in profusion on the floor. 

Outcry ensued. The scene was, almost, a domestic saturnalia. To the 
combined vituperations of his parents and two uncles Walter now added, 
lustily, his own complaint. He found himself crying, howling, his eyes 
scalded with tears—he didn’t know why. It was his mother, not his father, 
finally, who smacked him, though with more sound than fury, on the 
cheek. As she was bearing him away incontinently to bed, he heard her, 


in a dream, exclaiming over and over: “‘—and the waste, the wicked 


Waste . . .!” But that didn’t matter. To all the inconvenient conse- 
- quences attending unregenerate behaviour he was by this time thoroughly 
inured. It was not that. It was something much worse, more private and 
unfathomable, vaguer . . . something that no one—not even he himself 
_ —could ever properly explain or understand. 

He had wanted, still wanted, passionately, to be rid of Ivy, to forget her 
and especially his curious fright of her, to forget absolutely all about her, 
so that he need never think of her again. 
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TREASURE IN THE DUNE 


By E. R. MORROUGH 


SY eS 


os T all came,” old Francois Marie Ménégaux used to say, “ from a 
fight in a bar at Port Said. Ah, Monsieur, those days! I was a_ 
sous-officier on a dredger when they were making this Suez Canal, 
and Georges Delalande was engineer. A merry fellow, short, 

trappu, with a round face and a round belly, always gay. This hotel of - 

mine did not then exist. Even this town of Ismailia was hardly thought of. — 
‘“\ man was stabbed, a Frenchman. We carried him to hospital, 

Georges and I. He knew he was going to die, and begged us to stay with - 

him. At night he told us things. He boasted how, single-handed, he, 

Fénélon, had held up the guard and robbed a treasure van on the old — 

Cairo-Suez Railway that used to run through the desert. It has been — 

pulled up these twenty years. He had carried off two heavy chests con-_ 

signed to the Banque des Indes Orientales. Le pauvre, he had no luck. — 

His camel died under him a few miles short of the Delta, and he had to — 

bury his chests unopened in the soft sand of the Gebel Abyad dunes. — 

For two years he had been trying to get back to unearth them. He was 

taken for the corvée—being in Arab dress—he was ill, he was imprisoned, _ 

he was shipwrecked. Quelle diable de chance ! And now all was finished. _ 

“‘ He described to us how we should know the place, by a sight on Cairo 
Citadel through a gap in a ridge of hills, and the bones of his camel. 
Thirty metres north of them we should find the treasure. ‘ 

“He died before sunrise. We went out into the dawn wind blowing 
damp and cool off the Mediterranean, and walked on the sand to shake the ~ 
smell of death out of us. The spirits of Georges rose with the sun. We 
would go off, we two, and get that treasure. Then leave this dirty ditch 
that men were digging in the heat and back to a little farm in France, or 
perhaps a big farm, and to marry. Georges talked much of the daughter 

of an innkeeper at Sarmade on the Saone. As for me, Madame 2 

Uncle Ménégaux would kiss his hand towards the figure like three balls — 

balanced one on the other behind the accounts desk—‘ was already 

enshrined in my heart. ” 
“ Now I could not tell you by what tales of an uncle dying in Cairo we. 

got a week off from this Canal. Georges babbled so in the train that I 

thought everyone would know what we were after. Ah, that girl of Sarmade, 

what cheeks she had, what eyes, what hips ! bn 

“ We carried two days’ food, a big water bottle, each a blanket, a heavy 
hammer and cold chisels and an axe for these great chests. People in the 
train wondered when we got out at a halt in the desert where there was" 

nothing, nothing whatever except an Arab and a water cistern. q 

‘It was noon but not so hot in that open desert as in the gully of the 

Canal. Also we were exalted. We did not wait for the sun to decline. We 
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started north. Georges was all anxious. ‘Do you think someone has 
found it? ‘These sand dunes do not always stay in the same place. The 
one like a pyramid at the mouth of the Bitter Lake has moved since they 
started to dig past it. If the chests have become uncovered some Arab 
will certainly have stolen them. The hound, let me catch him! I will 
break his bones for him. I will choke him till he gives up our inheritance. 


“*"Tranquillise yourself, my lad,’ I said. ‘Do we vet know that: - 
chests are gone?’ 

“We walked north to cut the Darb-el-Hay). 1t was unmuistasas’. 
running as distinct as a boulevard, forty, fifty, hard-beaten camel ra::<: 
parallel to one another. 

‘““We turned west along it, facing towards the palm trees of El Marg whre 
we could not yet see. In front and on our right the dunes that are calted 
Gebel Abyad came sweeping down towards the Darb. Very brightly 
white they looked in the afternoon sun. 

“As we progressed, it became clear that the Darb ran along their feet 
as a road runs along under a range of hills that are true hills. These are 
veritable mountains of sand, Monsieur, fifty metres, sixty metres high, I 
suppose, at the peaks, all white, all clean, no stones, no grass. At their feet 


hard gravel without any loose sand at all, as though a great broom had 


swept every grain on to the dune. I tell you, Monsieur, there is something 
extraordinary about these dunes. 
“There were the remains of a camel every half-kilometre along the Darb, 


but at first it was clear open ground on the south and all the time as we 


walked we could see very far away, against the background of the Mogat- 


tam Hills, Cairo Citadel. Then a low ridge began to grow, hemming the 


 Darb in on one side, while the dunes came closer on the other. Georges 


was trembling with excitement. He began to shout and run. To each 


~ earcase of a camel we went and looked for the Citadel. At last, when I 
calculated we could not be more than twenty kilometres from El Marg, 
we came to a heap of bones with the hide still stretched upon them and 


hard as a board. Standing by them, we could see the Citadel through a 


gap in the hill. 


- * Monsieur, believe me, the sand of the dune came down to the bones 


_ themselves and it rose steeply into a great ridge above. ‘ Cinq cent milles 
-sacrés cochons,’ screamed Georges, ‘ the dune has moved, and the wrong 


} 
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: way.’ He flung himself down and began to dig like a mad thing. ‘The sand 


flew out as it does behind a terrier, or behind one of those great burying- 


_ beetles they have here in Egypt. 


“‘ As for me I was sad for Georges, but for myself I was not so moved. 


My father had a little property and my Héldise was not so unattainable for 
me as that peach from Sarmade for poor Georges. I could not help 
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Georges. I should only have got my eyes full of sand for my pains. Of 


~ course he made no progress, less than none at all. ‘The sand was very fine 


" 


indeed, quite powdery, and as he dug, it simply poured upon him from the 


sees ae 
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slope above. For all his work and fury Georges could not make a hole a 
foot deep. 

Kee a little while he stood up quite tired. He wept, Monsieur, and — 
cursed the dune as if it could hear him. Then, just like a child who is mad 
with rage, he rushed at its steep side and began to batter his toes into it. — 
It gave way under him. He lost his balance, and rolled down “ plonk ” 
against the dry hide of the old camel. 

“T climbed to the top of the dune. It was perhaps thirty metres high — 
and its crest narrower than a pony’s back, like the peak of a very steep 
gable roof. I sat comfortably with one leg down the north side of the hill 
and one down the south. Below, there was Georges, head in hands, — 
desolated. The ridge I was on was very long and very narrow. It could 
not have been more than sixty metres thick at the base, and on the north 
was a stretch of clear ground in front of more dunes. It was a strange _ 
thing this welter of knife-edged white hills all curving so smoothly. 

‘A strong breeze was blowing. The extreme top of each ridge was, as — 
it were, smoking. The crest of my hill was crumbling between my knees — 
as the grains blew off down wind, feeding the slope towards Georges and ~ 
the camel. I imagined that this was the very process by which the chests _ 
had been buried deep so that they were now below the spot where I was 
sitting, under thirty metres or so of sand. . 

““ Georges,’ I said, ‘ take heart. In time, as this dune has moved on _ 
over the chests it will pass southwards and uncover them again. It is very 
narrow and there is clear ground on the other side of it. Let us come a year 
from now and then another year.” . : 

“For a moment he thought. Then he said, ‘ I shall live near here and 
watch. Suppose there were one big storm like the sandstorm that half filled — 
the Canal in a night opposite kilometre 80? Francois, I shall stay and 
watch. You area good friend. What the dune uncovers, we will share.’ I 
argued with him as we walked along to El Marg with the setting sun blaz- 
ing into our faces. ‘ Perhaps,’ I said, ‘ this Fénélon was lying. Perhaps he 
buried no treasure here at all. And I do not believe that this dune can have — 
moved thirty metres in two years. I believe that it will take years and years 
and years to march on over the camel and leave the chests clear on the — 
other side. Come back with me.’ 

“ We slept that night in the hut of a fellah and the next as well. All day _ 
I argued with him. I was sad to leave him so, alone amongst these Arabs. — 
He would not even return with me to draw the balance of his pay. ‘ You 
will draw for me, Frangois, and send it,’ was all he would say. ; 

“ But, my Georges,’ I answered, ‘ how will you live ? Return and work 
only till you can get the gratuity they promise when your contract is com- 
pleted. Then you will have something to keep you while you watch this 
sacré dune.’ 

“You ask, Monsieur, why we did not hire workmen to dig, Georges 
and I. How to pay them? To get into that vile soft sand we should have 
needed many men and planks and stones in a place where there was none 
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of these things. Everyone in the desert and the Delta would wonder what 
we were digging for and would be on the watch to see. No. Impossible. 
Impossible. 

“ At last I turned and went to Cairo to get train to Suez. I gave Georges 
every sou I had beyond my fare. I promised to come back on the anni- 
versary of that day if I could not come before. For his part Georges said 
that he would every other day walk out to the dune to look for the chests. 
I was sorry to leave him along among those beasts of fellahin. I entreated 
him again. I wept. We both wept. I said for the thousandth time, ‘ The 
dune cannot march so far in a year, or in two years. Come away with 


_me for a year.’ But he would not. 


“When I was back at Suez, a surprise. The Chef de Service sent for 
me and said : ‘ Blanquier is dead, Fombles is sick ; you are named acting 
captain.’ So for a year I worked as acting captain of our dredger, and when 
the time came round for me to go to El Marg it was a question who should 
be promoted to full captain and I did not want to go away. I wrote to 
Georges instead. I sent him a contribution to the expenses of the partner- 
ship in which I was the sleeping one, and I begged him to write. I got a 
reply to say that he would keep the money, but he was managing to live. 
And he had put marks into the dune to see how much it had moved. Un- 


less there was a great gale from the north he thought at least another year 


must pass before the dune would have marched clear of the chests. 

** At the next anniversary I was very ill, too ill to write or to care whether 
Georges answered. There was much fever on the Canal in those days, 
Monsieur. They sent me home to France to recover. For months I sat in 
the sun like a sleepy snake. When I was getting well the end of the Canal 
was in sight, so instead of returning to Egypt I was paid off and took my 
gratuity. One day I walked to Sarmade. ‘The daughter of the inn-keeper 
was married. I wrote to Georges for the anniversary of our treasure hunt, 
but I did not tell him. He answered saying that things had been going well 
but a great south-west khamseen had driven back the dune so far as to 
expose for a day or two one of the camel’s feet once more. And he was well. 

“« T did not beg him to desist. What had I to offer him ? But my Héldise 


‘and I decided that when he found those chests we would not touch a sou 


of their contents. Ah, I did not tell Monsieur that we were married as I 


began to get well. Then a letter came from a man I knew on the Canal 


wanting us to join him in a hotel business here. My father on the farm was 
strong and well though getting on in years ; he did not need me. Things 
were bad in France for an ex-dredger captain. Madame and I came. This 
very hotel, Monsieur, only it was ‘ Crébillard and Ménégaux ” until my 
partner died. ete ! 

“The fourth anniversary we were very busy settling into this hotel. 
Everything new, not as it is now. But when the fifth anniversary came I 


said, ‘ Now this year I will go.’ I wrote to Georges and arranged that he 


should meet me at the railway station in Cairo. 


_ “TJ think I should have had to look twice or three times to recognise my 
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Georges, but he was waiting for me on the platform ; he ran to me and 
kissed me on both cheeks. The jolly little belly that he used to push before 
him so exultantly was gone. He looked much older. His feet were bare 
and thrust into a pair of fellah’s sandals. One would have thought he knew 
my eyes had noticed them. ‘Two hundred kilometres of walking each 
week, ten thousand in a year, one would have to be a millionaire to keep 
oneself in boots, Francois,’ he cried. He was gay. 

“We hired donkeys to take us out to El Marg and on the way Georges 
told me how he made a living. 

‘“‘< With the money you have sent I have bought a gun, Frangois. In 


the winter many ducks come to the pools here. I shoot, and sell them to the — 


Cairo market. I have a field of beans. Also, I trade a little, like any Greek, 
a twist of tobacco, a box of matches, a cone of sugar. You see, I live.’ 


“‘ We turned from the track through the date-groves of El Marg, where ~ 
the dates were hanging in bright red bunches on their way to getting ripe. 


Georges had built himself a hut a little apart from the other habitations, on 


the desert side of the last canal. In order, he explained, to be near our 


dune. 


‘Tt was the ordinary hut of a peasant, walls of sun-dried mud-brick, — 


with a flat roof of palm-trunks. Above, cakes of cow-dung drying in the 
sun for fuel. Georges opened a door. ‘ Enter, old friend, and marhabteyn, 


twice welcome.” It was a miserable hole, dark, with walls of the dull-grey _ 


of the mud-brick, one chair, one little tumbledown table made of boxes. 
From a lair behind, which was the sleeping-place, a young Arab woman 


came at Georges’ call, with an infant. She pulled a piece of her dress — 


es her mouth as she greeted me, as any other fellah girl would have 
one. 


_“ Next day we were away with the dawn when it was cool. We followeda — 
track as straight as a string that Georges had made direct to our dune in © 


walking so many times. I have never known a path so long beaten hard 
by one man. A sentry’s beat, yes ; but this was twenty kilometres. The 
sun rose a little on our left, and I remember how Georges’ path showed up 


in the first warm-coloured rays like a little purple line across the tawny | 
desert. The dunes of Gebel Abyad lay stretched out before us, palest 


orange, with deep purple shadows behind the crests. ‘ That is our dune, 


said Georges, ‘ and the saddle between the two highest peaks is where | 


Fénélon’s camel died.’ 


“ce . . Y 
We went on in silence. Soon we were close to the nearest dunes. They 


rose, sinuous, extraordinary, like gigantic waves petrified and yet still 
capable of movement. 


““ Georges, shuffling along in his sandals, burst out, ‘ Is she not beauti- — 
ful, the bitch?’ I saw by his gaze he meant the dune. ‘ Sometimes I 
think she is a great animal crouching over our treasure. She has a kind of — 
life. See, what litheness, what curves !”? Then he told me at length all the © 
ways this dune of ours had moved through the five years, sometimes for- — 


ward steadily for months, then taken aback by a kh 
in the right direction. en aback by a khamseen, but generally 


at 
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~ The camel was completely buried and the sand was beginning to 
cover a pole that Georges had set up thirty yards further south. At that 
tate the dune should have marched forward almost the width of its base. 
But when I climbed to the top I felt sure that the dune was higher than it 
had been five years before and broader at the base. Yet a little Georges 
would have to wait. 


“We walked back to Georges’ hut almost in silence. Once he turned 


round and stared at that dune and said again, ‘Is she not beautiful ?’ 


As for me I was trying to think of means to get him away. I was faint- 
heart. I had ceased to believe in the treasure or to care for it. ‘ Come away,’ 
I said, ‘ back with me. We want help in the hotel,’ which God knows was a 
lie, and I cannot think what my partner Crébillard would have said about 
it. But of course Georges always refused. 

“ It was five, six years before I saw him again. Truly, each anniversary I 
meant to go, but now Crébillard was ill and I must do all the business, 
now Madame was bearing me a child and now—oh, I do not know. Yet 
we wrote, Georges and I, and he was much in my thoughts. Madame was 
greatly moved when I told her how Georges was living, poor fellow. 
Often she would make up a hamper for him with good wines and good food 
such as could travel in this heat without spoiling. She wished also to send 
clothes. And after the first hamper had been packed and sent off I missed 
my second pair of boots. ‘ Quelle femme,’ I said to her. ‘ But thou might- 
est have saved us both trouble, my Héldise. Georges takes two sizes 
bigger than I.’ 

‘* All these years it was no very great news he had to tell me of the dune. 
Sometimes, he said, it went forward and sometimes back a little. Most of 
his letters mentioned that he had been ill but was now getting better. It 
was always the same, patience and hopefulness. 

“‘ One day I read in a newspaper that the Banque des Indes Orientales 


had broken. Great scandal. The directors had speculated in Panama Canal 


shares. All was finished, and the bank had ceased to exist. I wrote to tell 
Georges. ‘ So much the better,’ I said. ‘ No one now remains to own these 
chests. I have now some money. In alittle while when affairs are wound up 
we could hire men to dig.’ To my surprise he answered that he would 


- come to see us here at Ismailia. The dune seemed not to be moving at all 


in the way we wanted it to, and he could leave it without watching for a few 


_ days. 


‘“ Georges, who was much less than forty, looked sixty. He was thin and 
grey-haired and his clothes hung loosely round him. His great round face 
was sunk, collapsed. Hardly waiting till we had greeted each other, he 
said, ‘ Francois Marie Ménégaux, I have a confession to make to you, and 
that is why I have come. Now that we could pay diggers I have lost the 
exact spot where we should dig. Careless animal that I am. More than 
once my marks have been blown down in storms and now I do not know 


- within a hundred metres where we should set to work. As thou knowest, 
_ it would take a thousand men, ten thousand, to sort over all our dune. I 
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feel as if I had robbed these little ones—’ he waved his hand towards our 
children—* of their inheritance.’ 7S 
“ Of course we overwhelmed him with denials ; the treasure was nothing ~ 
to use, we didn’t want it, had never counted on it, had vowed to each other 3 
in the first days of our married life that we would never touch a sou of it. — 
It was all his, Georges’, who had worked for it as not many men work for a ' 
fortune. 
“He seemed comforted. He began to smile. ‘ Nevertheless,’ he said, 
‘ you will let me make a present to these little ones when the time comes, - 
hein?’ We prevailed upon him to stay with us a little while. He was not 
difficult to persuade ; he promised to stay four days ; but on the second 
day he seemed restless and unhappy. ‘ Francois,’ he asked me, “ is there 
not a dune near here ? I think I remember. But eleven years is a long time © 
and this Ismailia of yours was not here then.’ I told him that there was one __ 
down the lake. He said he wanted to go to look at it and asked the way. — 
‘It is far to walk and on loose sand,’ I answered. ‘ If you must go I will _ 
send you in a boat. But must you go when you are with us so short a 
time ?’ He did not answer, only moistened his lips with his tongue and ~ 
smiled as one who is not sure of himself. I could see he wanted much to 
go, so I set him on his way for this dune of ours. ‘ Le pauvre,’ I said to © 
Madame, ‘ he has these sand-heaps on the brain, and no wonder.’ : 
“‘ He returned a few hours later. ‘Too small, Francois, it is too small. _ 
And no form about it, none at all.’ Madame looked across atme. Sheshook __ 
her head a little and her lips framed the word ‘ Tocq-Tocq.’ | 
“The next morning Georges said he must be going ; he had never left 
our dune unlooked at for so long. As he was clearly unhappy we did not _ 
press him further to stay. : 
“The years went on. Sometimes we exchanged a letter. The dune 
moved a little. Every few months we sent him a hamper. Crébillard died. _ 
The hotel became Ménégaux tout simple. Then one day there came a tele- 
gram ‘ Viens, Georges.’ Whether that meant that he was dying or had 
found the treasure, we did not know. ; 
““ He met me at Cairo station. He looked an ancient man. ‘ Francois, a _ 
corner of a chest was showing yesterday.’ ) 
“‘ It was too late to start that day. We slept in his hut. There was no — 
Arab woman there now. It seemed that Georges lived alone. We set off 
early in the morning. Georges walked heavily, not at all like a man who is 
going to pick up the treasure he has been waiting for so long. The early — 
sun was lighting up the sandhills just as it had when we were last there so 
many years before. ; 
‘“ Georges spoke as if to himself. ‘ Dieu, how beautiful she is.’ 

__ “He said no word of what he would do with the wealth. I wondered 
if he had forgotten Sarmade as Sarmade had certainly forgotten him. __ 
“ By the time we were close under the dunes the sun was high. They — 
were the colour of cream and they shone most brilliantly in the sun. There 

was not the smallest inequality or shadow on their sunward faces. Georges 
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stepped close in front of one of them and stared and stared at its surface as 
if he were seeking for a pebble or a blade or a twig, which certainly were not 
there. I did not wish to look at such a blaze of light and such emptiness. 
Georges began to sway. I thought he would fall. I took him by the arm. 
‘ Ah, yes,” he said, and led me over the dune to the far side. Almost as we 
pulled each foot up, the hole it had made in the sand was filled. When we 
were on the top there was nothing to show the way we had come except a 
ladder of the very faintest dimples, which a ghost could not have climbed. 

“ On the far side, in the valley between one dune and the next, it was hot 
and still. Close to the bottom of the sand slope the edges of two chests 
showed side by side, like rocks sticking out of the sea, but so black and sharp 
that it gave one a veritable shock to see them in a world that was all white 
and of the softest curves. 

“ Georges did not hurry. He did not tremble. He produced a hammer 
and cold chisels, the very ones we had brought with us the first time we 
came, fifteen years and more before. It was hard work. The dry sand of the 
dune had kept the chests as strong as when they were made. I took a turn 
at the work, then Georges again. I can tell you, it made us sweat. 

“At last we could fling back the lid. Gold? Silver? Coin? Ingots ? 
None of them. Banknotes, notes of the Banque des Indes Orientales, 
packets and packets of thousands of newly printed ones, the notes of a bank 


that had bust. I feared to look at Georges. He took a packet and broke the 


string. He tossed them into the air. There was so little breeze in the hollow 


_ there that most of them fell back straight. A few hopped and fluttered 


along the surface of the sand as flaws of wind caught them. Georges was 
watching them quite distrait. His lips were pursed and curved into a half- 


_ smile such as one wears with a lifting of the eyebrows when some trifling 


- thing has gone wrong that matters not at all. 


“ | supposed that the disappointment had turned his brain. All was still 


except for the very small sound of a banknote rustling on the sand. Georges 
_ was first to break the silence. He spoke quite normally. ‘ It would be a 
pity to leave the other box without seeing inside.’ We set to work. It was 
__ harder to open than the first because Georges did not seem to care and I 


- 


cared only for Georges. At last the second chest was open. More bank- 


~ notes. 


“‘ We climbed back to the top of the dune and sat. I brought out the 


S food I had carried for us both. 


““* Come back with me to the hotel, old friend,’ I said. ‘' There is a 
home for you. Live with us, mon vieux. You have spent your life working 
half for me, though I swear to you, Georges, that we would not have taken 

-a half share of the treasure. Let me even the account a little, my Georges. 


- Héldise will be as glad as I.’ 


“ For a long time Georges sat without speaking. Then: ‘ It hurts me, 


Francois, mon ami, to refuse an offer so generously made. But it is impos- 


sible that I should leave this place. Figure to yourself that this heap of 


sand has become a necessity of life to me. I know every curve and wave of 
¥ oe 3 U 
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this dune, always changing, and yet so slowly that she is always the same. — 
Is she not the most beautiful thing in the world ? Svelte, graceful, all 
sweet curves like the virgin one loved when one was young. Pure, clean, — 
unspotted as an angel. See, on one side when the sun shines, a blaze of — 
light ; on the other, meeting the light in one line, which is firm, yet 
exquisitely supple, a dark blue shadow. Colour, utterly pure. Nowhere ; 
else in the world can one find such a great sweep of clear monotone. ‘The 
sea, the hills, the desert ; each is made up of a thousand colours marked i 
with a thousand stipplings. Only a grand desert dune can give this utter- 

most unity of colour. In France on the edge of the sea we have dunes. . 


Blades of grass grow out of them. Impure. Impure. At Ismailia you have 
your little dunes ; too small; a man can see that they have height and 
depth and thickness like himself. But she, this dune of mine, can draw H 
the heart and soul and brain out of a man, drain him of hope and fear, 
regret and desire ; and while he gazes at her leave him a husk, light as a i 
bubble and as empty. '® 
““* Let a man stand below her and gaze at her flank, raising his face a 
little. You shall try it, Frangois. She is so tall that, to one gazing so, she 
has no crest, so long, that she has no end. In all that one’s eyes can compass 
there is not a single mark on which they can focus. In this giant picture — 
there is not one solitary speck or line where a man’s thought can set its — 
feet. There are no bounds, no depth, no design. One is projected into © 
infinity, into the bosom of God.’ bf 
“You perceive, Monsieur, my Georges, ex-engineer on a dredger, _ 
spoke like a lover, a poet, a réligieux. He took me down to the base of the © 
dune and insisted that I should taste his experiences. It is true. I became, 
as it were, dizzy, in a most strange and pleasurable way. It is not good to 
stare too long at an emptiness where there is nothing to see. Almost I 
lost my senses and fell. Now I began to understand. Where another man 
would have solaced himself with wine, Georges had drugged himself with © 
draughts of this infinity of his, so that now he could not do without them. 
“* “Tt was a lie,’ said Georges, ‘ when I told you at Ismailia that we could © 
not hire men to dig because I had lost the position. I knew it perfectly, but 
I was in a panic. I could not endure that men should come cutting into _ 
this pure body, defiling the fount of infinity. I must come here till I die.””” 
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MINOR FICTION IN THE ‘EIGHTIES 
By FORREST REID 


FORESEE that the task of writing a paper on the fiction of the 
eighties may prove difficult. I do not wish to concentrate on the 
scene and the conditions, because in that case I should merely be 
reproducing in less lively colour the pictures already so brilliantly 

painted of the ’seventies. The ’seventies and ’eighties practically form a 
single period ; the scene and conditions undergo no striking change prior 
to the ‘nineties ; therefore I think my best plan will be to choose certain 
representative authors and through them try to give as comprehensive a 
view as may be of a very heterogeneous mass of material. 

It is an artless method but, considering the extent of the ground to be 
covered, I can think of no better. To put it mildly, a great many novelists 
were busy in the ’eighties, so busy that with not a few two novels a year 
appears to have been the normal rate of production, and it is to be remem- 
bered that two novels then meant five volumes, more often six. True, I 
have read a considerable number of these books, but most of them I read 
long ago, so that they are now but the veriest phantoms, floating in a mist 


_ of associations real and imaginary, the hour and the place—window-seat 


or walled garden, river or seashore, winter fire or summer sun—often 
emerging in far more vivid detail than the author and his work. I do not 
know why I should find it so much easier to remember where and when I 
read this or that book than to remember (beyond a mere general sense of 
happiness or unhappiness and a few detached scenes and characters) its 
contents, but so it is. I was brought up in a house full of novels, most of 
them belonging to the ’seventies and ’eighties, and in my teens I read with 
an appetite not easily sated: moreover I read honestly, pronouncing the 
words and never skipping, so that I feel a great deal more should have 
remained than actually has. I read all the descriptions of sunsets provided 
so liberally and conscientiously by William Black. Unlike the descriptions 
of Thomas Hardy and Victor Hugo (between which I found a mysterious 
affinity), they created absolutely no impression on my mind, because, I 
think, they had created very little upon his. Still, I read them, though 
after three or four books I reached the conclusion that Black was not to be 


_ one of my authors, and for no better reason, I am afraid, have not included 


him in my present survey. I read all the moralizings provided by novelists 
with a “ purpose ” or a “ problem,” but there was less virtue here, “ pro- 
blem ” novels possessing at that time a curious fascination for me. 

It was in 1883 that Olive Schreiner, with The Story of an African Farm, 
produced what must have been among the earliest of these. That is to say, 
of the modern variety, for of course there had been the experiments of 


Charles Reade and Wilkie Collins. But it was The Story of an African 


hich paved the way for the Yellow Asters, David Grieves, and 
airs : Twins of the ’nineties. Miss Schreiner, if she stood a little 
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apart from the band of feminine novelists associated with the New Woman, — 
nevertheless practically invented her. The Woman’s Rights novel, the ; 
Religious Doubts novel, the Sex novel—seeds of all these were wafted — 
from her farm in Africa to produce a variegated crop of fictions bearing — 
such titles, disconsolate or provocative, as A Superfluous Woman, A Sun- — 
less Heart, The Woman Who Did—works widely discussed at the time, and — 
which it would be difficult by any effort of imagination to reanimate to-day. — 
As novels the interest they excited was violent and brief. They annoyed — 
Andrew Lang ; they gained the sympathy if not the admiration of ‘Thomas 
Hardy ; they left the small aesthetic camp indifferent. And of them all, — 
The African Farm alone to some extent survives, because of the genuine — 
fervour behind it. It is not a book to be re-read. If we have read it and ~ 
cared for it in the old days, it will be wiser to leave it at that. Even in the 
eighties its appeal must have been mainly to youthful readers, with whom 
the generosity of its spirit would outweigh crudities of form and characteri- 
zation. To myself the book appealed profoundly, and in an ancient copy — 
lying on the table before me quite a jungle of marked passages remains to 
show me where I was moved, if not, alas, to show me why. My favourite 
chapter must have been that containing the allegory of the Hunter and 
Truth, since this is pencilled from beginning to end, while Lyndall’s 
dissertations on the rights and wrongs of women get not a single mark. 
I must confess I still prefer the allegory to the dissertations, though what 
chiefly strikes me now is that so few of these marked passages have any con- 
nection with the story. As I view them at present, they are a mere series | 
of technical blots—views, reflections, aspirations, which had the dubious 
merit of coinciding with my own. Yet I can see, too, that they would not 
have been nearly so effective had I simply come across them in a book of 
essays or sermons. This, in fairness, must be granted to the author: 
—her story created the state of mind most likely to prove receptive to her 
‘“ message.” ‘There was art in it—or possibly I should say inspiration— 
but the book was not conceived as a work of art. It was an indictment, a 


sermon, a confession of faith, an appeal for justice, anything you like buta __ 


work of art, and as it stands it is an odd mixture of caricature and reality. — 
Bonaparte Blenkins, the serio-comic villain, is not a real man: he bears, _ 
in fact, though sadly degenerated, a distinct resemblance to Mr. Punch ; 
Waldo—my own dear Waldo—is not a real boy; and Lyndall, I am 
afraid, though she was the author’s darling, is not a real girl. What zs real 
is Olive Schreiner, and where she identifies herself with her characters the 
fundamental feelings ring true. The humanity of the book is unmistakable. 
The author packed between its covers everything she had to say: she 
was not afraid to let herself go, not afraid to gush ; it was all infinitely 
more personal, infinitely more confidential than most autobiographies. 


So far as I am aware it struck a completely new note. I think it was 


George Meredith who read and accepted the manuscript for Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, but it certainly was not because he saw in Miss Schreiner 
a disciple. As a matter of fact, to accept The African Farm showed 
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considerable courage, more than had been displayed by James Payn when he 
tread and refused Fohn Inglesant. The book reflected a new spirit which had 
begun to manifest itself among more serious novelists but which so far had 
received scant encouragement from their critics. It was before everything 
a book of revolt, a demand for freedom, though all that Olive Schreiner 
herself was interested in was the social question. But in other quarters 
the demand was based on aesthetic grounds. The novelist felt himself to be 
hampered : there were subjects of profound interest he was only allowed 
to treat dishonestly, if at all. There arose a clamour for what a character 
in one of Henry James’s stories calls “ the larger latitude.” The ironic 
little masterpiece in question, The Death of the Lion, was perhaps rather 
cruel, since it must have been difficult not to associate Guy Walsingham, 
the author of Obsessions, with a lady who, also writing under a masculine 
pen-name, had attracted a good deal of attention just then. Both Keynotes 
and Discords, though I have read neither, I suspect to be experiments in 
“the larger latitude ’”—which phrase, I need scarcely add, means latitude 
to write with frankness of the relations of the sexes. It was bitterly opposed, 
and among the most acrimonious of the opposers were several of our 
novelists themselves, notably Mrs. Oliphant, who attacked the later tales 
of Thomas Hardy with a virulence that leaves us gaping. Everybody has 


__ heard of the storm created by the publication of Tess and Fude, but much 
earlier than this the love scenes in Two on a Tower had been censured as 


unpleasantly suggestive, while The Return of the Native—The Return of the 
Native of all books—had been described in the pages of a prominent 


3 literary journal as “‘ betraying the influence ” of decadent French fiction. 


Earlier still, and still more amazingly, Wilkie Collins had contrived to 
offend the innocents. There would be little point in reviving these in- 


2 -eptitudes were they not the outward and visible signs of a wide-spread 
spiritual prudery. An editorial note which appeared in The Graphic of 


‘ 
ae 


January the 30th, 1875, reveals the remarkable state of mind that had been 
created by an attitude of excessive moral vigilance : 


In last week’s instalment of The Law and the Lady the following paragraph, 
which occurs on page 83, column 2, was printed thus :—“ He caught my hand in 
his and covered it with kisses. In the indignation of the moment I cried out for 
help.” In the author’s proof the passage stood as follows :—‘ He caught my hand 
in his, and devoured it with kisses. His lips burnt me like fire. He twisted himself 

suddenly in the chair, and wound his arm round my waist. In the terror and 
indignation of the moment, vainly struggling with him, I cried out for help.” 
The editor of this journal suppressed a portion of the paragraph on the ground that 
the description as originally given was objectionable. Mr. Wilkie Collins having 
since informed us, through his legal advisers, that, according to the terms of his 


agreement with the proprietors of The Graphic, his proofs are to be published 
_ verbatim from his MS., the passage in question is here given in its original form. 


One up to Wilkie ! we may think, but this was not to be the last word. 


- Our editor perfectly foresaw his opportunity, and sure enough, when The 


Law and the Lady had run its course as a serial and was issued in three 
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volumes The Graphic, instead of the customary review, beneath the title 
of the work simply printed an apology to its readers for having provided 

them with a tale the true nature of which had only been discovered after 
its first chapters were in print. Possibly the apology was sincere ; possibly 

moral feelings really were wounded ; in any case it was inevitable that a — 
point of view so narrow, so stupid, should lead to a reaction, and in the © 
eighties the backward—or forward—sweep of the pendulum had begun. 

Quite apart from The African Farm and its defence of the New Morality, — 
the early novels of George Moore and George Gissing were experiments in - 
naturalism. True, in the case of Gissing there was to be no tampering with ~ 
the proprieties, and even the naturalism remained far from unqualified. 
But George Moore showed a less conciliatory spirit, and in his very first 
story, A Modern Lover, published in 1883, through the mouth of Harding © 
the novelist he produced his manifesto : 


We do not always choose what you call unpleasant subjects, but we try to go to 
the roots of things; and the basis of life, being material and not spiritual, the 
analyst inevitably finds himself, sooner or later, handling what this sentimental 
age calls coarse. 


ee De. 


Gissing, I think, never handled what any age, however sentimental, 
could call coarse, but he had a passion for the sordid (founded on dislike), 
and even when it was not necessarily in his subject a kind of flatness in his 
style produced a drab and dispiriting effect. The novels are devoid of 
charm, and the monotonously despondent tone somehow suggests a low 
vitality. Behind them is neither a lyrical nor a dramatic impulse, nor the 
impulse of the born story-teller. It is work we must respect ; he never 
wrote a cheap or an insincere passage ;_ but in all these novels of middle- 
class life I cannot recall a single beautiful line. And it is not because of the 
subject. In the slum scenes of The Princess Casamassima Henry James used 
material quite as sordid, but there was joy in the making of the book, and 
his genius infused its darkest pages with the spirit of life and beauty. The 
value and meaning of a subject obviously must vary with what we bring to it, 
and it seems to me that Gissing brought little beyond the knowledge of the 
historian and the student of social problems. His incidents are presented _ 
in a curiously mufHed fashion ; there is never a sharp detonation. More- 
over, he never really learned the technique of naturalism : in his method | 
he was anything but an innovator. ' 

_The ’eighties are sufficiently removed to enable us to obtain a kind of 
Pisgah view of them. Looking back across that stretch of half a century 
we can, for our present purpose, see our novels and novelists divided into 
groups or schools—the realistic, the romantic, the pastoral. On the other 
hand, when we come to consider the more outstanding works with an 
idea of seeking relationships with the past or future, our time scheme — 
presents an oddly broken line. Thus, though it is not fanciful, perhaps, to 
point to a relationship between W. H. Mallock’s New Republic, published | 
in 1877, and Mr. Aldous Huxley’s Crome Yellow, published in 1921, 


: 
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what have we in between? Casting backward from The New Republic we 
arrive at Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey, which constitute, I 
suppose, the fountain-head. Again, Baring-Gould’s Mehalah has nothing 
im common with the rural tales of Thomas Hardy, but a great deal in 
common with Wuthering Heights. Fohn Inglesant may have derived some- 
thing from Esmond, but the historical romances of Stanley Weyman, 
“ Q,” and Conan Doyle owe far more to the tales of Dumas than to The 
Cloister and the Hearth, while one of the most brilliant books of our whole 
decade, one of the least popular and at the same time most likely to survive, 
Richard Garnett’s Twilight of the Gods, goes straight back to Vathek. 
As for the modern mystery story, how can we compare it with The Moon- 
stone or The Woman in White? And still less is it comparable with the 
tales of the Irish novelist, Sheridan Le Fanu, that so strangely under- 
estimated writer, whose work at its best has a streak of genius running 
through it, hovers on the edge of a rather dreadful kind of poetry. 

Probably the most popular novels of the late ’eighties and early nineties 
were the romances. I do not include Fohn Inglesant among them, because, 
though it certainly was popular and a romance, it was essentially a spiritual 
confession, a novel of ideas, very nearly as much so as Marius the Epi- 
curean, and spirituality is hardly the distinguishing quality of King Solo- 
mon’s Mines, Dead Man’s Rock, A Gentleman of France or The White 
Company. It was, I venture to say, Andrew Lang who to a large extent 
created the vogue of the romantic school. For Lang could make a reputa- 
tion, or at any rate sell an edition, in a way no critic can to-day. And he 


- loved these books—loved them so well that they seem to have had the 


power to blunt his critical faculty, which could be fastidious enough in 
other directions. The actual writing did not appear to matter, so long as 
there were plenty of fights and adventures. Of course it must have mattered 
really, but he could close his ears to the most slipshod style if the story was 
of the kind he fancied. I remember reading a novel by Hume Nisbet, 
dedicated to Lang “‘ by special permission,” and which struck me even at 
the age of fourteen as a little crude. The comic passages—as is usually the 
case—were particularly excruciating, and Lang, whose own humour was 


‘so charming, must have loathed them. Still he would have these books, and 


nobody dared to contradict him. His prestige, his learning, his wit and his 


irony were too formidable: in the heyday of his influence not a voice 


- was raised in revolt, and even timid disagreements were larded with com- 


liments. He could be generous when it pleased him. He wrote charmingly 


of Rhoda Broughton, with a graceful half affectionate playfulness which 


conveyed at the same time a perfect appreciation of her talent. Yet (and 
it might be in the same article) he would ridicule a tale of Tolstoy’s without 


3 having troubled to read it, describe Esther Waters as the unfortunate pro- 


4 


a 


duction of an Irishman without humour, and dismiss Hardy’s Tess in a tone 
of magnanimity that must have been infuriating. He infuriated Henry 
James, though he had praised Washington Square and done Miss Annie P., 


or Daisy Miller, the honour of bringing her into his delightful book of 


~ 
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epistolary parodies, Old Friends. But it was the early James Lang liked, the 
James who, largely on the strength of Daisy Miller, actually for a few years — 
achieved popularity. If he disapproved of the subject of a book, or the 
point of view of a writer, no sincerity, no subtlety of treatment could win 

his praise, while if the subject were to his taste he could tolerate almost 
any treatment. On the other hand, when both subject and form pleased 
him—then, even in the case of such exotic writers as Edgar Poe and- 
Gérard de Nerval, he became the most sensitive and sympathetic of critics. - 
But he was whimsical, Puckish, sometimes not without a hint of cruelty in 
his wit, and his taste in fiction remained to the end the taste of a schoolboy — 
who is good at games. ‘ 
Whether we attribute it to “‘ freakishness ” or to an odd insensibility, 
with the solitary exception of Stevenson, the more important novelists of © 
his generation had very little for which to thank Lang. Even his apprecia-_ 
tion of Rhoda Broughton’s work we cannot help suspecting to be in part — 
at least due to friendship. Elsewhere he shows not the slightest sympathy — 
with her kind of novel. His treatment of it is to play with it like a cat with a 
mouse, giving delicate but painful taps at the style, plot, and characters, 
; 


before the final pounce that finishes it off. But for Rhoda Broughton he 
reserved another method. Miss Broughton did not, we are told, in conver- 
sation at all events, take her novels very seriously, and this in itself would 
appeal to Lang. That she must have taken them seriously in one sense, 
however—that of being profoundly moved by what she was writing at the 
time of writing—is obvious. The emotion behind them must have been 
genuine since it still lives. She founded her own school and carried it on 
through the ’seventies and ’eighties—the school that is, for me at least, — 
permanently associated with Bentley’s Favourite Novels, fat dark green 
books, the contents of which usually first had been serialized in Temple 
Bar. I once planned to read them all, and I think must have come pretty 
near to succeeding. In the Bentley tradition, after Not Wisely but too Well 
and Cometh Up as a Flower, Rhoda Broughton had it very much her own 
way till the late eighties, when Miss Corelli was admitted to the fold, and © 
promptly upset everything, capturing the public by the irresistible baits of 
melodrama, and an occultism that smacked of the Egyptian Hall. Rhoda 
Broughton’s popularity had distinctly waned when in 1890 she published 
Alas !, though she still, in that novel, kept to the manner which had made 
her famous. In Belinda, which belongs to 1883, she had to my mind 
reached the highest point of her attainment. She had been writing then for 
seventeen years, and without losing any of her early zest had acquired more 
restraint. ‘The love scenes in Belinda have all the old power, but it is now 
under firmer control, and her wit and humour, I think, are more abundant- 
ly in evidence here than in any other of the tales. The interest of Belinda, — 
as indeed of all the novels of her first period, is frankly and almost ex- 
clusively erotic, but it is clean and healthy, and the passion does come 
through: there are no young women in fiction more genuinely in love than” 
Rhoda Broughton’s. What they experience, I admit, is largely an 
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infatuation of the senses, and only a physical infatuation, I suppose, could 
work the physical havoc which brings more than one of these heroines to 
an early grave. The heroes are of tougher fibre ; they survive all right— 
superb animals, glorious in strength if ugly of feature. This worship of 
brawn no doubt is carried to a point where to the weakling it may become 
on occasion just the least bit trying. The male whose interests are intel- 
lectual is so exclusively used as a foil to some Herculean numskull. We 
see him wrapped in overcoats and mufflers, an umbrella tucked under his 
arm, and galoshes on his large flat feet. There is something ruthless in the 
way the physical infirmities of Belinda’s husband, Professor Forth, are 
kept before us. They acquire in the end a kind of moral quality, become a 
part of the general despicableness of his character—its meanness, selfish- 
hess, joylessness, and narrow-mindedness. For not only is the intel- 
lectual male usually depicted as unsound in wind and limb, but he is also 
denied any compensating graciousness of manner, and above all his loves 
are as feeble as his muscles. Not for him splendid, reckless passions, and 
it is by his capacity for experiencing an overwhelming passion that man in 
these novels is judged. True, in the tales of her second period Rhoda 
Broughton worked gradually away from this point of view (her sense of 
humour was so strong that this perhaps was inevitable once the emotional 
impulse had begun to die down), but in the earlier, and to my mind dis- 
tinctly superior, novels the hero, whatever the hue of his moral character, 
whether he have the black reputation of Colonel Stamer (in Not Wisely 
but too Well) or the innocent record of ‘“‘a non-reading, hard-rowing, | 
footballing, cricketing’ youth like David Rivers, Belinda’s lover—the 
hero, whatever his morals may be, must be endowed with two transcendent 
__ physical qualities, a superb body and a capacity for fierce and devouring 
passion. 

Miss Broughton’s attitude in all this, if perfectly comprehensible, is 
none the less unusual—unusual, that is to say, in its outspokenness. And 
if to-day we find in her love-scenes a remarkable abandon, what effect were 
they likely to have produced on readers of the ’eighties, accustomed to 
heroines of an angelic modesty and decorum? The books were read and 
adored, but they were also banned and banished as coarse and unmaidenly. 
They were not actually ‘“ wicked ”—‘“ wickedness” was reserved for 
- Quida, and naturally there were no “ brown, painted harlots”’ in Miss 

_ Broughton’s pictures of county society. But she was all the more danger- 
ous because her characters were human. ‘“‘ I began my career as Zola,” 
she remarked in her old age to Mr. Percy Lubbock. “I finish it as Miss 
Yonge. It’s not I that have changed, it’s my fellow-countrymen.” | 
Rhoda Broughton had little sense of style, and her habit of writing in the 
historic present was not without its inconveniences ; but her books had 
the warmth of life in them and their success was deserved. Moreover, con- 
sidering the narrow range of subject, the variety we find in these for the 
most part tragic love dramas is surprising. It springs from the fact that 
the love motive is felt so intensely that fresh incidents and situations have 
3x 
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never to"be sought for, but spring up spontaneously in the writer’s imagina- 
tion. Nothing quite like these books had been done before, though only - 
too much was done afterwards, one of the most popular imitations, Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye, on its first, anonymous appearance, being actually attributed 
to Rhoda. The irrepressible F. C. Burnand parodied her in Punch, and 
his burlesque novel (Gone Wrong, by Miss Rhody Dendron) later appeared — 
in book form with a cover design by Linley Sambourne. 'To Punch, also, 
Du Maurier contributed portraits of ‘‘ splendid ugly men.”’ And these are — 
jests of honour, tributes to her popularity, the novels are not in the least — 
absurd, and the reader to-day, should he return to them, will laugh and 
cry in the right places. 


Rhoda [says Mr. Percy Lubbock] to the end of her life, wore an air of the eigh- 
teen-seventies ; myself I have seen her, a generation later, with a trailing gown and — 
a parasol and a croquet-mallet, contriving to wield all three at once with effect ; — 
and though it was difficult to think that she was the creator of her gushing Joans 
and Nancies and Belindas, she evidently came to us from their time and place ; 
and if she hadn’t written her novels she had lived in them, in that high-coloured 
England of big houses and big meals and big families. 


Certainly the big houses and big meals and big families form part of the — 
charm of the novels. The very appearance of these, with their steel-en- — 
graved frontispieces, carries us back to a more homely, more leisurely, 
mellower age. I can myself, or so I fancy, recall it—not dimly, but broken- 
ly—in such isolated pictures as impress themselves, usually quite inex- — 
plicably, on a child’s mind ; for that age died slowly, and more slowly, I © 
dare say, in Ireland than in England. There are no crinolines in my pic- — 
tures (nor for that matter in Rhoda’s), which are of the mid-’eighties, but 
there are crinolettes and parasols and spotted veils and small toque-like 
hats and trailing gowns, all in my mind still inextricably bound up with 
earliest visions of feminine beauty ; and it was thus that Miss Broughton’s 
heroines were attired. I confess I admire them. I admire the world they 
lived in. If I could I would sweep away nearly every invention of the 
intervening years—motor-cars, wireless, aeroplanes, movies, talkies, 
retaining only the guileless gramophone, and even that I would sacrifice 
to be rid of the rest. The frontispieces to the novels seem to me charming ; 
I have an affection for big houses ; while anyone who has been brought up 
in one must know that big families are the best. Miss Broughton’s is the 

county ” world, and I like that too. Probably there are London scenes in 
her books, but I do not remember them ; for me the novels have a countri- 
fied and familiar aspect I would gladly linger over. 

If I am to cover my ground, however, I must pass to other books and 
other scenes, and the London scene will do as well as any, sophisticated, — 
worldly, amusing, as we find it in the work of W. E. Norris. | 

The career of Norris began thirteen years later than that of Rhoda 
Broughton ; he was really of our decade, his first novel, Mademoiselle de 


Mersac, having been published in 1880 ; and certainly I came to his work 
- 
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later. There were no novels by Norris in our house, and I have forgotten 
how I procured Miss Shafto, A Bachelor’s Blunder, Major and Minor and 
the rest. But they were in Bentley’s list, and for me that was sufficient ; 
never can a publisher have inspired greater faith. Here there can be no 


doubt about origins : whatever value we may set on the achievement, it 


is plain that Norris got his idea of the novel from Thackeray. His fiction 
is the fiction of a man of the world, well-bred, detached, not taking himself 
or his work over seriously, deploring, rather, any emphatic display of 


emotion ; amused, at times mildly cynical, but always kindly. He tells a 


story of course, but it is as little startling as he can make it, and there is 
only just enough of it to hold together an easy-going comedy of manners. 
Norris does not invariably end his fable with a wedding, but tragedy is as 
little in his line as mystery or melodrama. What he chiefly relies on, and 
what is the main source of our enjoyment, is his lightness of touch, and this 
is particularly happy in his drawing of those idle clever young good-for- 
nothings, who constitute by far the most amusing portraits in his gallery. 
We cannot call them villains, still less can we call them heroes, these young 


_ gentlemen of expensive tastes and slender if any means, whose engaging 
- imperturbability and deplorable morals enliven the pages of Norris’s 


best novels, and who, we cannot help suspecting, were regarded by their 


creator with considerable affection. Probably they really are villains, for 


they live by their wits and on their friends—sometimes, alas, their friends of 


_ the opposite sex. Moreover they are utterly selfish; their intelligence, 


their wit, and their graces of person and manner being employed solely to 


- gain their own disreputable ends. In spite of this, the charm they exercise 


- upon long-suffering relatives and friends is completely convincing, be- 


cause we feel it ourselves. They have a playful, ironic humour which 


_ passes easily into insolence when nothing is to be gained by politeness. 


On the other hand, they never indulge in self-pity, above all never whine 


- when misfortune overtakes them, never lose their composure in the most 
_ trying circumstances. They take risks and abide by their luck. They are not 
_ in the end allowed to triumph, but even when detected and exposed they 


have a delightful habit of leaving the virtuous both looking and feeling 


extremely foolish. Philip in No New Thing, whose fortunes we follow from 


| early boyhood till his marriage with Signora ‘Tommasini, the great operatic 
contralto, fat, passée, good-natured, nearly old enough to be his grand- 
_ mother, but with heaps of money, is a typical Norris youth. His career is 


_ little more edifying than that of Mr. George Moore’s “ mode: 
but then he is so much more tolerable as a man, and so infinitely more 
amusing as a companion. We feel his attractiveness, whereas we have to 
take Lewis Seymour’s for granted, since it depends apparently entirely 
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modern lover,” 


on his good looks. 


Norris wrote, however, with an always dangerous and eventually 


disastrous facility. Possibly the rate of his production did not exceed that 
of Anthony Trollope, but his range was very much narrower, and his talent 


- far less robust. He never lost a certain grace of manner, but he forced his 
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ift, and his early liveliness failed under the strain of over-production. — 
Thirlby Hall, The Rogue, Adrian Vidal, No New Thing—he wrote, I dare — 


say, a score of novels as good or nearly as good as these, and perhaps another 


score that do not fall immeasurably below them, but the four I have men- _ 


tioned contain everything that will be found in the rest. They are, I 


suppose, what used to be described as “ society novels.” They deal with a — 
world in which even a bachelor cannot live comfortably under two or three 


thousand a year, and in which titles are plentiful as daisies. For the more 
familiar picture of English middle-class life we may turn to Mr. Anstey’s 
two serious novels, The Giant’s Robe and The Pariah. 


Fai oe. 


Or rather to one of them, for though The Giant’s Robe has some delight- — 
ful humour and a tragic and exciting plot, it is of the later book I really 
wish to speak, tragic and enthralling also, but with a tragedy more subtle — 
and a plot less in evidence. The Pariah is an admirable novel, standing far _ 
above the average fiction of both its day and ours, far too good to be for- — 


gotten. The portrait of Allen Chadwick, the loutish, undersized, uneduca- — 
ted, uncomely, cockney youth, who wakes up one day to find himself a 


te 


rich man’s son, is a delicate and beautiful study, to some extent anticipat- — 


ing that of Kipps. But all the circumstances of the story are different, and _ 


Allen’s temperament is both less adaptable and more sensitive. 'Trans- 
planted into an environment where he is disliked and looked down upon ; 
blundering, shy, by no means clever—the innate kindness and generosity 
of his nature are belied at every turn by his unfortunate speech, manner, 
and appearance ; hectored and bullied by a coarse-grained father (who 
desires to make a gentleman of him while not understanding very clearly 
what a gentleman is, and to this end has married an aristocratic but impe- 
_ cunious widow who, with an eye to the advancement of her own brood, is 
careful, beneath a veil of apparent sympathy, to keep her step-son’s short- 
comings constantly in view), despised and disliked by his step-brothers and 
sisters, Allen in the end is turned adrift, the cuckoo tactics succeed, the 
pariah is eliminated. The tragedy is quiet, with from the first a kind of 
hopelessness in it; and for all its pathos there is never a false note of 
sentimentality. I do not know that the novel attracted any particular 
attention. It was not what was expected, and therefore probably aroused 
disappointment. Mr. Anstey had the bad luck to write in his first story a 
book which was ever afterwards to be associated with his name, so that no 
matter what new ground he broke up, to the public he remained and still 
remains the author of Vice Versa. I can think of no other explanation for 
the neglect of his later books. After all, Tourmalin’s Time Cheques is quite 
as original and amusing as Vice Versa. So are Under the Rose, The Travel- 
ling Companions, and all that series of stories in scene and dialogue be- 
ginning with Voces Populi and ending with Lyre and Lancet. | 


With the exception of those two masterpieces, The New Arabian Nights — 
and The Twilight of the Gods, Mr. Anstey’s are the only experiments in the _ 
fantastic I can recall belonging to the ’eighties. Vice Versa, The Tinted 
Venus, A Fallen Idol, Tourmalin’s Time Cheques—these endearing tales, 
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in which the quaintness of the situations is exquisitely opposed to the 
realism of the talk and characterization, act upon one’s spirits like sunshine 
upon a barometer. They are true flowers of the comic genius, and each is, 
into the bargain, the work of a born story-teller. Observation, invention, an 
exquisite sense of human absurdity, and a gift for writing dialogue with a 
mimetic skill that creates the very illusion of the speaking voice—all these 
qualities have kept them as fresh to-day as when they were first published. 
_ And now at last the extremely slender thread—with a few knots tied in 
it, each representing a group of novels—by which I have tried to guide 
myself through a far too intricate subject, brings me to that particularly 
home-grown product, the pastoral novel. Here, close to the soil, we 
breathe the very smell of England, and here, in the works of Thomas 
Hardy, we find the English genius, a little earthy perhaps, but spontaneous, 
strong, triumphant, in its supreme gift of poetry. And in the work of those 
less famous writers with whom I am alone concerned, there is an equally 
strong local flavour. There are flashes of poetry in the novels of Richard 
Jefferies, Greene Ferne Farm, Amaryllis at the Fair, The Dewy Morn, 
though all three are failures. Jefferies, in truth, apart from his power of 


_ description, was but poorly equipped as a novelist. He had little gift for 


creating character, little inventive power, little sense of construction, and 
his technique was more artless even than that of most of his contemporaries. 
He wrote one masterpiece, Bevis, but Bevis was a book about boys, a dream 
of his own boyhood, everything in which sprang from memory, a love of 
nature, and an inexhaustible joy and patience in noting the details of the 


- natural scene. And even Bevis he did his best in the last chapters to spoil. 


Fortunately that was impossible, yet anybody with the slightest feeling for 
the novel form must have seen that the book really ended when Bevis and 
Mark return from New Formosa. It was published in 1882 in the con- 
ventional three volumes and failed. Later it was mutilated and the abridg- 
ment published in one volume, with pictures, to attract a juvenile audience. 
Finally it was reissued in the present century as Jefferies wrote it, and 
this third appeal was at least moderately successful. It seems to me to be 
the best book about boys ever written, with the possible exception of 


_ Huckleberry Finn : in fact, in its own line, I believe it to be unsurpassable. 
_ At the same time I feel much less certain that it is the best boy’s book. 
_ There is no need to ask what the modern boy, under the spell of Mr. Edgar 
_ Wallace, would think of Bevis, but I can remember what I thought of it in 
my own boyhood, and I thought it dull. Yet Bevis is a real boy, and apart 
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from his taste for killing things, lived exactly the kind of life I liked most. 


For some inexplicable reason it was the human, the personal appeal I 
found wanting. Bevis himself was too detached and self-centred. I never 


- cared for him in the way I cared for George Manville Fenn’s heroes : 


unlike them, he refused to be woven into my own imaginings, therefore the 
book left me cold, and I doubt if at that time I finished it. 

~ It was the only story Jefferies ever wrote into which he was able to put 
his whole heart, and this in itself indicates his limitations as a novelist. 
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He knew far more about, and was far closer to Bevis and Mark and Pan the 
spaniel than to his mature heroes and heroines. They were a part of wild 


nature, and it was wild nature, not human nature, he loved and understood. 


He was far more interested in the building of the raft, the exploration of the 
lake, the lessons in swimming and sailing, even in Pan’s private exploits 
than in the love business of his grown-up fictions. ; 

Greene Ferne Farm, published in 1880, is typical of these. It is a short 
novel, less than three hundred pages of big print ; it contains a few beauti- 
ful passages and two or three good chapters ; but Jefferies’ individual note, 


the note that is carried right through Bevis, sounds only intermittently. — 


The finest chapters are those in which Margaret and Geoffrey, the unde-_ 


clared lovers, are lost on the Downs at night. They find shelter in an 


ancient tomb or dolman, and possibly it is this which recalls the scene, — 
written more than ten years later, in which Angel Clare and Tess flee from — 


justice across Salisbury Plain. True, no cloud of doom hangs over Jefferies’s 


lovers, no ironical President of the Immortals makes sport of them ; it is | 


Pa 


only that both scenes impress upon us the same sense of a vast lonely space 


and of immemorial time in contrast with the pitiful fragility of human lives. 


We are face to face with earth and sky and night, conscious of an immense 


silence through which the mysterious voices of nature reach anxious ques- 
tioning ears. And in the simplicity of treatment there is a kind of grave 


instinctive poetry, a beauty Greek in spirit if not in form, and which is — 


utterly alien from and beyond the reach of “ fine writing.” 

Still, when all is said, Greene Ferne Farm remains a very minor perform- 
ance, and in the same year, 1880, there had appeared a much more re- 
markable novel of rural life. Baring-Gould’s half-forgotten tale, Mehalah, if 
not a great book is at least a memorable one. It would be memorable if 
for nothing else than that the author of it is, I suppose, Emily Bronté’s 
only disciple. In its subject, in its principal characters, in its conception 
of love as a kind of spiritual or demoniac obsession, in its violence, in its 
wild and lonely setting, Mehalah inevitably reminds us of Wuthering 
Heights. The likeness, indeed, if it forms part of the book’s fascination is 


also its misfortune. Mehalah is powerfully written ; set it among any group _ 


of novels of the better class and it will stand out as a bold, striking, and 
picturesque work ; the one comparison it can not survive is the comparison 
it forces us to draw. a 

For it is not, as Wuthering Heights is, born of the spirit. It has everything 
else, everything but just this unanalysable quality, this quality which 
cannot be imitated, the bright naked flame. Mehalah is good prose fiction, 
but Wuthering Heights belongs to the world of great poetry—is of no school, 
betrays no influences ; were it the only novel in existence it could hardly 
be a thing more unique and isolated. 

On its own plane, however, Mehalah is worthy to survive. The time is 
1780 or thereabouts, the scene the glittering, desolate, Essex salt marshes, 
the subject a passionate and unrequited love. How far Elijah Rebow, 
consciously or unconsciously, may have been derived from Heathcliff does 
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not matter. He never appears to us as a kind of dark fallen angel (and how 
far that aspect depended on the fact that Emily Bronté was in love with her 
hero it would be useless to seek, though one can guess that under a certain 
type of examination he would emerge as the projection of a repression). 
Rebow, if he was suggested by Heathcliff, nevertheless is not Heathcliff: 
much less is Mehalah Catherine Earnshaw ; and the author’s realization 
of his characters remains throughout clear and consistent. Rebow is as 
violent and ruthless as Heathcliff, as constant in his love, while the passion 
that consumes him is as absorbing and as clean as Heathcliff’s ;_ spirituali- 
sed, one might think, by its very intensity. He rants at times, but so does 
Heathcliff. Both are ready to commit any action that may bring them 
nearer to their heart’s desire ; both are revengeful, implacable, and in most 
directions unscrupulous. And Mehalah is Rebow’s soul-mate as Cathy is 
Heathcliff’s. But a sharp divergence here is given to the march of the 
drama, for Mehalah hates and defies Rebow, and loves the worthless, easy- 


_ going George. To get the girl into his power Rebow sticks at nothing. He 
_ betrays Mehalah’s lover to the press-gang, robs her and her widowed 


mother, plots against them, buys up their impoverished farm, burns the 


- house down over their heads, and finally, by lying, scheming, and violence, 


gets them beneath his own roof at Red Hall. This gaunt red-brick house, 


- standing bare and bleak and lonely above the level of the marsh, without a 
tree to shelter it, and where, in the cellars under the paved floor, Rebow 


keeps his maniac brother chained like a wild beast—this house is in itself 


_a Bronté conception. The whole theme of the book might well have scared 
_ off anybody but a Bronté, and by what miracle it escapes melodrama I do 
not know. That it does escape it, however, is I think unquestionable. 
_ And the story unrolls itself before us against a background of water and 


sky. The smell of the sea is in it, the brown salt weed drying on the flats, 


_ the sounds of oars and of boats being launched and beached, the cry of wild 
- duck and curlew, now and then the report of a gun: and though it is not a 
_ tale of smugglers and we are not told of a single cargo that is run, smuggling 


somehow is going on all round us. 


There are faults, glaring enough—passages of false rhetoric, passages of 


stilted dialogue, antiquarian and other tiresome digressions: Mrs. de 


- Wit’s allusions to her son’s 


c¢ 


galliwanting ” become trying ; the charac- 


_ ters sometimes say the wrong thing, or the right thing in the wrong way ; 
but in the great dramatic moments the style becomes strangely clarified, 
and so living and moving is the whole conception that faults are no 
sooner perceived than they are forgotten. What is the secret of the emo- 
tional force that strikes through such a book as Mehalah and holds us, for it 
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cares less for his characters, regards them largely in the light of “ copy ” 
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is rarely to be found in modern fiction ? Is it that the novelist of to-day 


—cares less for everything ° 

Mehalah was a rather odd book for a parson to have written, even though 
he did not intend to sign it. Where rustic religion is concerned the tone, if 
not cynical, is completely disillusioned : 


~ 
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Mrs. de Wit was a moralist, and when nearly drunk religious. 


The “ dearly beloveds ” met in the Lord’s house every Lord’s day to acknow- 
ledge their “ erring and straying like lost sheep,’ and make appointments for 
erring and straying again. 


There is not the slightest attempt to point a moral, to preach or to pray. 
The attitude to women is, to say the least, unflattering, and such an episode 
as that of the curate’s children and the bat is in the spirit if not the manner 
of Mr. T. F. Powys. ; 
Just one more book I should like to mention, not because it is character- 
istic of our period—for really it would be more in place in a paper on the 
’nineties—but because it has never, I think, met with anything like the 
appreciation it deserves ; and after all it was published in the ’eighties, in 
1887, appearing first anonymously in Temple Bar, and then in a single 
slender dark blue volume. (I am ending up, you see, fittingly if quite 
unintentionally, with yet another Bentley book :—“ that wise old pub- 
lisher,” as Miss Corelli called him when he accepted A Romance of Two 
Worlds.) A Village Tragedy, by Margaret L. Woods, is a realistic pastoral 
novel, but it is a work of infinite delicacy, written in a simple lucid prose — 
that is in itself a joy, rare then and rare to-day. The tragic plot is simple as 
the writing, the characters lowly (the hero being almost inarticulate), but 
in spite of its gloomy shadows there is a beauty in this love tale that ap- 
proaches the idyllic. Beauty and sadness alike spring in some measure 
from the youth of the lovers, their pathetic inexperience if not innocency, 
for Annie and Jesse are really little more than children when they are thrown 
into each other’s arms—Annie the farm drudge, and Jesse the workhouse 
boy, now working on a farm too. The disaster is not of their making ; it is’ 
the result of the cruelty, prurience, and stupidity of their elders, for there 
has been nothing but friendship between them when the girl in the middle 
of the night is dragged out of bed and thrust out of doors by her suspicious — 
and half-drunken aunt and mistress. She seeks shelter, naturally enough, — 
in the boy’s cottage, but it is an unfortunate step, and her aunt sees to it 
that it shall be irretrievable. It may be objected that in the misinformatio 
that prevents Annie and Jesse from getting married, in Jesse’s long illness, 
and in the railway accident which kills him just when at last there seems t 
be a chance of happiness—it may be objected that in such a sequence of 
accidents, all unfortunate, there is a hint of the arbitrary ; and it canno 
be denied that the dice have been heavily loaded against Annie and Jesse 
though no more heavily than in many a novel of Hardy’s. Still, the littl 
book remains of a rare distinction, and takes rank among our very fines 
pastoral novels. 
Like Mehalah, it is among those that ought, if out of print, to be re- 
printed. A Village Tragedy, The Pariah, Mehalah—if 1 were re-issuing a 
selection of novels of the ‘eighties I should begin with these three. But I 
should not end there: there are others—at least a score—whose ghost 
would haunt me reproachfully if I did. Fifty years! A man considers 
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himself only middle-aged at fifty, yet for a book it is far beyond the allotted 
span. The thought might well awaken in the most self-confident author a 
mood of chastened melancholy. Luckily youth is untroubled with such 
thoughts, or I dare say nobody would consider it worth the while to begin to 
write, which would be a pity. It is only when we see the books we ourselves 
have once so enjoyed—or perhaps even written—dropping into oblivion, 
that a spirit of tenderness towards the past is aroused. Let us cultivate it, 
without neglecting the present. It may one day—who knows ?—breathe 
some faint friendly whisper among our own dry bones. 
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COVENT GARDEN DROLERY 


By DENNIS ARUNDELL 


ROLOGUES and epilogues are out of date—except in the guise of 

preliminary puffs and eulogistic reports of “ critics,’—and these are 

not collected and published nowadays as Covent Garden Drolery 

was in 1672. It is even doubtful whether there would be a public 
for such a book. The old prologues and epilogues were at least written by 
the choicest wits of the day, while puffs and reports come from writers 
who have to temper truth—not with kindness, but with expediency—for 
fear the theatrical managers will refuse them admittance, the editors will 
turn them off their papers, or the public will indulge in an ignorant and 
misleading correspondence. But there is still drollery at Covent Garden, 
and, though this is well known, it is a pity that the facts have not been col- 
lected and printed. 

Like most proverbs, that about the “ gift-horse” is demonstrably 
unsound. If his mouth is not examined how can adequate gratitude be 
forthcoming ? Obviously, if the giver is a poor man whose mite happens 
to be a horse, it would be ungracious to comment on the beast’s pyorrhea. 
But if the horse comes from one of the most famous stables in the world it 
is absurd to say ‘‘ Thank you so much,” refusing to notice that the animal is 
riddled with the staggers or that its withers are wrung. Still further if the 
recipient of the gift has to pay through the nose for it on the grounds that 
it comes from a well-known stable ! 

There is always a mass of blether talked about opera—bastard-form, 
ludicrous, can never pay, impossible, superb, must be subsidised, fat 
sopranos, etc., etc.—and more about the opera-public in England. The 
Londoner (I know nothing of Glasgow or Lowestoft) will always go to 
opera as he knows it, and the Covent Garden Opera House is sold out for 
the Ring. Having spent and being ready to spend all he can to further the 
cause of opera, the Londoner gathers he must be grateful for getting any 
opera at all. True. Hats off to the Covent Garden Syndicate for what they 
give us and hats off for what we are about to receive from Sir Thomas 
Beecham—but there is no need to throw them violently in the air as men do 


‘ 


when they are uncritically patriotic. Mafeking may well be the spiritual _ 


home of the friends, relations and countrymen of the new star tenor, but 
some of us are too keen on improving the dying state (as I am sure it is) of 
grand opera to become blind to its failings. 

In looking the gift-horse of this season’s second Ring in the mouth I am 


not being ungrateful—indeed, as it is the first time I have been able to see - 


the Ring straight through and to hear it sung by a cast of a high standard, I 
am most grateful. ‘That it was not the Ring as I know it could be does not 
come into question. It would be most unreasonable to criticise the gift- 
horse for not being a zebra or a unicorn. It was presented as a horse and as 
_a horse of a certain type. I may prefer a pure Arab, but if it is a Cleveland 
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I will not criticise it because it cannot race. If, however, it pretends to be 
Grani and is nothing like Grani, I am justified in saying so. 

Of the three possible styles of production the conventional pleases me 
least. The original—traditional, historical—style of production should be 
interesting, but it is academic and suitable only to a University, a School 
of Music or a historical Festival. The style intended by the author was 
intended for his period, and the atmosphere of his period is afterwards 
unobtainable. Burbage to-day could no more draw an audience away 
from Mr. Gielgud’s Hamlet than Lobkowitz’s orchestra could outplay 
Toscanini in the Erotica. It would be interesting and instructive to see the 
Rhine-maidens with their abdomens resting on wicker babies’ weighing- 
machines at the top of elongated music-stools, but it would be more in- 
structive than inspiring. 

It is always better for each period to make its productions in its own way 
in spite of the older generations who remember 1885, and at the present 
time the simplified, suggestive style that is largely in vogue would admirably 
suit Wagner (whatever he might say about it), seeing that his music in the 
orchestra is always doing what the stage wanted to be doing and couldn’t 
in his day. But though it may be desirable to make a new production for 
each opera that is done at Covent Garden, this is obviously not feasible 
economically* when the material for a back-cloth costs, I am told, £150. 

The third available style—and that adopted, perhaps necessarily, at 
Covent Garden—is the conventional: that is, the debased traditional, 
when the old style is kept as a whole, and bits of it are cleaned up as scenes 
and machines improve. Wagner intended realism and we can now give him 


more realistic trees, storms, flames and lighting than he ever had in his 


day. But what is the result ? Merely that those parts of his works that 
cannot adequately be done realistically even nowadays seem even less 
adequate in relation to what is now quite adequate. We can give him a 
better bed of the Rhine with the Maidens swimming about, but we still 


cannot flood the stage and fill the stage with smoke or mists that roll away 


in time for the next scene. Besides if the effects are being adequately done 
on the stage they are redundant in the orchestraf. And is any stage work 


3 realistic ? Gluck thought his were, and are they to-day ? 


But whichever style is adopted, it must be done as adequately as possible 
with the materials available. If the conventional style is used—and that 
to-day means the naturalistic—it must be naturalistic right through. The 
realism of the old Drury Lane melodramas relied not at all on the imagina- 
tion of the audience. The simplicity of the Elizabethan stage and the sim- 
plicity of the present-day stage relied and relies almost entirely on the 


- imagination of the audience. If some of the production is naturalistic and 


2 an See NS ee Rate aria outacinc ae 
* Could not the Syndicate consider the possibility of re-staging and re-dressing one 


_ opera per season ? 


When at last a brave man succeeds in producing a pruned Wagner—and no opera has 
ever been written that is not improved by cutting or alteration, as Sir Thomas Beecham has 
said to me—the Ring will not run the risk of becoming as out-of-date as the old Masques. 
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some is imaginative the audience will be more critical of the naturalistic 
than if it had been given a Drury Lane melodrama style of production. 

It is sometimes said that the audience is not critical. That is in the first 
place no excuse—the decent host does not give his guest inferior meat 
because he won’t know the difference, and in the second place it is 
untrue. The newcomer to opera will be cruelly critical of ludicrous 
ineptitude because he is unprejudiced and actually sees what is to be seen. 
The enthusiast is, of course, so prejudiced that he accepts the conventions, 
and, as long as the music is all right (that ignorant parrot-cry about opera), 
he can shut his eyes—literally, as likely as not—to the stage. The few 
reasoning enthusiasts lament the failings because they know that these 
could easily be remedied, and because they know that if they were remedied 
the new-comer might become a proselyte and the enthusiast a rational 
being who can distinguish once he has a chance of comparing results. 

I must warn those who are only interested in theories that I now intend 
to criticise actual faults in the Ring as I saw it during its second performance 
at Covent Garden this year. Those who take no interest in scenery, dresses, 
acting, lighting and so on will find it a waste of time to read further. 

I intend to point out a few glaring faults that could, with a little trouble, 
have been corrected. I do not pretend that I noticed all the faults, nor do I 
imply that the rest was more than adequate. It would be unreasonable to 
expect a high standard from a staff that is not used to dealing with opera 
and without the time and money for constant rehearsals. But it is reason- 
able to expect tolerable competence. 


Knowing Covent Garden opera of old I was amazed at the first scene of — 


the Rheingold. It was excellent—but for the comic electric torch that 
represented the Gold itself*. The scene was definitely under the waters 
of the Rhine, the Rhine-maidens were swimming, and Alberich slithered 
over the slimy stones. It was all the more to be regretted that the gold 
looked like a flambeau in the Entrance-Hall of a Talkie-Palace. Alberich 
did not tear the gold from the rock—partly, no doubt, because it wasn’t 
detachable. _ 

The open space on the mountain with a glittering castle in the distance 
was mostly an open space. The castle was invisible from where I sat on the 
extreme left of the house, but I am not justified in saying that it was not 
there. Fricka gazed up at the point where the backcloth joined the flies, so 
I presume it did exist. Still, the castle is an important ingredient of the 


scene and I feel it ought to have been more noticeable. The most notice- 


able feature of the scene was a broad flight of rocky steps that rose up to 
nowhere. Were they meant to be rocks ? If so, why a staircase ? If not, 
were they the remains—as they appeared to be—of a dilapidated castle ? 


* The fact that the central rock flapped when a Rhine-maiden barged into it is unim- 
portant. Accidents will happen. On one occasion I saw Wotan threaten Siegfried, trip and 


sympathetically. 


sit down heavily on the rocks. Accidents cannot be criticised, they can only be deplored 
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Why didn’t the top of them go off into the wings ? As it was, all the charac- 
ters who entered down the staircase could be seen climbing up so as to 
-climb down when they might easily have come in on the level. 
When the gods grew old, they had to do so by becoming rigidly limp. 
It may not be possible to fill the stage with a pale mist, increasing in 
density, as Wagner instructed, but it is quite possible to gloom the lighting. 
Here the light merely was switched slightly out. 
The exit of Loge and Wotan was amazing. “‘ We’ll swing ourselves then 
through the sulphur cleft,” says Loge, “‘ so slip with me down it thus!” 
He is then supposed to disappear “ at the side down a crevice, from which 
immediately a sulphurous vapour rises”*. Wotan should then clamber 
after him. What actually happened was that the two gods walked off into 
the wings and a red light was flashed on as each went off. Now Covent 
Garden does possess traps. There could easily have been an exit into the 
underground. 

During the change of scene to Nibelheim the footlights (red) were 
switched on and off. This was, I imagine, intended to carry out the stage- 
direction “‘ From various quarters ruddy gleams shine out in the distance.” 
-It conveyed nothing but that the electrician was switching the red foot- 

lights on and off. This should either have been omitted—the music is 
effective enough—or the black drop-curtain should have been spattered 
with red from various parts of the house. 

Nibelheim is supposed to be a subterranean cavern with narrow passages, 
shafts or clefts on all sides. Actually it was an empty stage rather fully litt 
with a rock backcloth in which there was a square doorway. Into this 
doorway Alberich walked backwards by way of vanishing, and through it 
was supposed to emerge the dragon-serpent whose form Alberich takes to 
impress Wotan and Loge. In fact they found it very difficult to be impress- 

ed, as there was nothing to see but blackness in the square doorway for 
seven lento e sostenuto bars. The two gods peered round and about the 
opening all that time and at last were rewarded by seeing two electric-light 
eyes that waved about inside. There could easily have been a dragon’s 
head that could emerge and open its out-stretched jaws. None of the 
audience would have taken it for a dragon and some might have smiled, 
but isn’t that better than for them to expect a dragon and be bored by 
getting nothing but two electric lights ? 
_ The last scene is supposed to be framed in a pale mist that later gathers 
round Donner as he shapes the rainbow-bridge—a practical device to 
enable the scene behind to be changed. At Covent Garden we had the 
same brightly lit distance that did not change while Donner sang, and at 
last the hiahen most unreal rainbow ever seen was flashed on to the sky. 
There was neither thunder-cloud, thunder or lightning. The rainbow 


. * Quotations are from the translation by the Corders. 


+ Unfortunately the recent production of Othello appeared too late for the Covent Garden 
management to learn how to light a gloomy scene. 
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being obviously in the distance* there was no chance for the gods to cross 
to the (to me) invisible castle by it. They were forced to form a procession 
that moved slowly up the rocky staircase. What they would have done at 
the top I don’t know, for—as I have said—it led nowhere except down into 
the wings. Luckily the curtain fell, leaving us with the impression that if 
they were going to reach the castle they would have to take a flying leap 
from the top of the stairs across the distant valley. 
Die Walkiire was more satisfactory—or rather, less provocative. Hund- 
ing’s house was all right, but the supper allowed him (even if the bowls had 
had any food in them) was not even enough for Sieglinde, much less a 
hungry warrior. The fire was unusual in that its red light came from out- 
side it and not from itself. The sick-green light of the springtime woods at 
the end was hard and couldn’t even keep still. 
The second scene was quite impressive, and it was my misfortune that 
I sat in a position from where I could see a little table covered with grey 
stuff for Wotan to stand on during the fight. The rock of the Valkyries 
was also effective, but for the same sort of rocky staircase leading nowher 
except down into the wings that we had already seen in the previous opera. 
But the lighting in this last scene was poor stuff. It ought to be possibl 
for an electrician to spot Wotan without first hitting the stage over a yar 
behind him. It ought also to be possible—it is often seen—to make more 
effective flames round the sleeping Briinnhilde than we saw. There was a 
feeble magic lantern would-be cinema flicker of flames on the backcloth 
that did little more than spatter the painted scene with moving light, and — 
on the foreground red spots were switched on and off. Red ribbons may 
not be ideal, but they would have been more effective than this rely-on-the-_ 
audience-knowing-the-story method, which might suit a simplified non- 
realistic production (if well done) but which was quite out of place in this 
realistic rocks-aspens-moss setting. It has been known that steam should 


Was there or wasn’t there meant to be a blinding white light at Wotan’s _ 
exit ? When the bellows were called into playt the fire glowed by the usual _ 
method of switching on and off red lights, which, incidentally, I heard 
made no difference to the lighting of the scene as viewed from the stalls. 
The sparking of the sword on the anvil is always dangerous, but, when there 
is obviously a risk—as at Covent Garden—that sparks will fly when the — 
sword is not struck by the hammer and never when it is, it would surely be 
better not to try to make them appear at all. We may not be able to imagine 


: The rainbow in Where the Rainbow Ends is far better done, as it is partly hidden by the 
dragon’s castle in the dark. | 


T Do the bellows always work into the wings away from the fire to which they are con- 


nected by some subterranean device i ted by Alberi : ; 
I know nothing of smelting. inven y Alberich on a Heath Robinson model ? 
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a dragon, but we can see Siegfried hammering, and that is all that matters. 

Covent Garden is evidently afraid of dragons, for we never really saw 
Fafner. He skulked behind a fringe of ivy and threw out a little steam very 
discreetly. Siegfried had to grope in the undergrowth and make odd 
motions with his sword—motions that could never have cut into any body. 
Fafner might have put at least his nose out. Yet Covent Garden is not 
Squeamish, for—to the delight of some critics—Mime’s dead body was 
thrown into the cave as it should be and not always is. But what a body ! 
It got the heartiest laugh of the evening, for not only was it obviously a 
lay figure, but it was equally obviously much smaller than the Mime who 
had been alive a minute before. 

The Erda scene was really good in its own way. Here again was a rocky 
path, but this time it did lead up and off somewhere. The last scene being 
the same as that of Walkiire had the same defects as before. 

- Gétterdadmmerung was very mixed. The Norns prologue was well 
staged, but quite out of keeping with the rest, for it was imaginative— 
merely the three gray figures in a mist. This is not in accordance with 
‘Wagner’s instructions, but what does that matter? It was eminently 
suitable and impressive : but it belonged to a totally different production. 

The Walkiire rock scene again with the rocky staircase to nowhere by 
now quite was acceptable through use. There was no horse for Briinn- 
hilde to lead on, but that is quite allowable. What was not allowable was 
that Siegfried went off to mount the horse on the side opposite where he 
had presumably been tethered. Perhaps it is my fault that I did not like 
Briinnhilde’s night-dress. There was also no cave. It is easy to say that it 
was near by, but the scene was so desolately rocky that it was quite natural 
to wonder where Briinnhilde slept and cooked her food. 
~ Gunther’s hall was good—except that the rafters were already cracked 
in anticipation of the final catastrophe. But the river flowed the wrong way 
—as we found out when an arrival was made from a boat on the side where 
the river did not flow. 

_ I can only imagine that Mr. Arthur Fear, who played Gunther, was too 
kindly British to make a fuss : nobody else would have consented to wear 
the skirt he was made to wear as Gunther : it hung over his knees and had 
obviously been made for his father—a larger man*. In this scene the light- 
ing was excellent—especially at the end when Hagen sat alone waiting. 

_ In the next scene Siegfried, by wearing the Tarnhelm, appears as 
Gunther, but Herr Laubenthal wisely—if mistakenly—evidently refused 
to put that skirt on and appeared as Siegfried. This must have mystified 
those of the audience who only had a glimmering idea of the story. They 
knew it was Siegfried, of course, but they must have wondered why 
Briinnhilde couldn’t recognise him. The skirt would have helped the 
story, though it would have hindered Herr Laubenthal. Briinnhilde still 


wore the nightdress. 

~ * It was Gutrune, I believe, who in the first cycle this year was given a jangling chatelaine, 
scissors, keys, steel and whatnots to hang from her girdle—wisely discarded at her second 
entry and omitted in the second cycle. 
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The vassals that Hagen summoned in the next scene were a motley 
crew. No doubt they were in fact, but these vassals looked as if they had| 
picked out rugs, helmets, spears, swords, moustaches, belts and hair at 
random out of an indiscriminate heap. If they had one thing, they hadn’t 
another—there wasn’t enough of all to go round. Briinnhilde arrived in 
the same nightdress. Se 

The end of the scene was most amusing, for out from the house tripped 
(there is no other word suitable) damsels who had come straight from a 
High School performance of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 1 know the: 
stage-direction reads :—‘‘ Youths and maidens waving branches of flowers 
spring gaily forth,” but there are flowers and flowers, and these were more: 
suited to Mendelssohn’s Spring Song. It also says: 

Up the heights at back male and female serfs take animals and implements for’ 

sacrifice by various mountain paths to the altar stones which they adorn with flowers .... 

the procession, scarcely interrupted, quickly moves towards the heights. 
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At Covent Garden the Queen of the May procession got to the centre of the: 
stage, had no idea where to go, and so stood with backs to the audience; 
waiting for the curtain to fall. It would have been quite simple to make the: 
procession move off—even without an altar to go to or animals to take to it: 
—or to have closed the curtain when it reached a certain spot. | 

In the scene of Siegfried’s death the Rhine-maidens walked about in-- 
effectively behind a blue-green gauze in front of a river that looked more: 
like a cross between the Thames and the Cam than “‘ A wild woody and! 
rocky valley by the Rhine, which flows at back past a steep cliff.”” Possibly ' 
the Rhine-maidens can do no more in this scene than walk about, but the: 
gauze can be broken by rocks round which they appear, and there is no! 
need for the river itself to be in three sections which throw shadows on each 
other as the lights change. Why no splashes as the text indicates ? They’ 
would have helped immensely. If we are to have Lyceum fairy scenes, let; 
us have them whole-heartedly. The end of this scene—the narration, the: 
picnic and the death—was well done. ‘ 

The lighting at the beginning of the final scene was really good—a great 
shaft of moonlight diagonally into the hall from the back of the stage, bu 
the Rhine was very odd. It is not supposed to be turbulent, and yet 
looked like a torrent and water-chute combined—most suitable, as 
turned out later on. 

In this scene Wagner has asked for more than he can ever expect to ge 
but he might have been given more than he got at Covent Garden. Th 


funeral pyre was erected off-stage. Why ? A burning pyre was ct ofthe 


' 


| 


done in The Wandering Few : it is quite feasible. It is obviously out of th 
question to expect Grani to behave as Wagner thought he should*. “ S, 
springs on the horse’s back and raises him for a leap. . . . She urges the} 
horse with one leap into the burning pyre.” At Olympia, perhaps. But 
even at Covent Garden it might be possible to find a stage-hand who) 


* Had he ever ridden ? 
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could be dressed in Briinnhilde’s cloak (worn over that everlasting night- 
dress*) and who could ride across the back of the stage. It is not very 
effective to make Briinnhilde run across the back holding the horse by the 
bridle. It didn’t matter. The Covent Garden Grani was a poor beast— 
as if there are no horses to be hired in London ! 

As the pyre was not anywhere near the hall, the hall did not get half- 
burnt. Instead the rafters broke gratuitously in twot. Nor did the Rhine 
overflow—a difficult procedure anyway. But Hagen should not have tried 
to get the ring on the side of the hall where the ring wasn’t. After this he 
had to rush out to the back and sail across in the wrong direction with the 
Rhine-maidens, for all the world as if he were on a Wembley water-chute 
There was no vision of Walhalla at the end enveloped in flames and the 
title of the opera was therefore quite pointless. 

I realise that all these criticisms will be considered to be impertinent, as 
they are concerned with details. When operas such as these depend on 
details and stress details it is important to get them as right as possible. 
To fail in this is to be impertinent to the performers, most of whom were 
of the highest rank]. Some of the cast were so good—singers who realise 
that singing means words and ideas quite as much as notes—that they 
almost hid many of the stage deficiencies. If all the casts had been as fine 
as Schorr, Wolff, Habich, Dua, Andresen, Olczewska (in Rheingold), 
Melchior, Andresen, Leider, Willis (in Walkiire), Tessmer, Bockelmann 
(in Siegfried), Laubenthal, Larsen-Todsen, Andresen, Fear and de Foras 
(in Gétterddmmerung) the inadequacies of the stage might have been almost 
unnoticed. 

Movements and groupings were often poor and ineffective—especially 
the nineteenth-century convention of the singer being up-stage of the 
listener (which meant that Siegfried and Briinnhilde had to dance back- 
wards and forwards like wooden dolls on a stick in one scene), but it is 
obviously impossible to expect full rehearsals with different and temporary 
casts. But is it unreasonable to expect that the chorus—presumably trained 
in London—should be so amateurish. If they are meant to lift their 
weapons up on high, why didn’t they all do so ? Why were they kept stuck 
like dummies in the usual semicircle divided in the middle until “ cue to 


cross over ”—like one of those odd games we used to play during physical 


training hours at the cadet-school ? If they are still, the audience does at 


* I do not remember that the text mentions a vow by Briinnhilde not to change her 


te clothes like the famous Isabeau. 


+ At this point in the first cycle I am told the full lights were switched on instead of off. 
This was no accident. It was incompetence. 

+ One of the best known performers, I am told, said that she never knew till she got on to 
the stage who the other performers would be. This is probably exaggerated, but unless it 


were founded on fact it could not be invented. 


- [also heard that the Bird in Siegfried had to sing through a machine at the last moment. 


4 Apart from this inconsideration the device had either not been tested or had been inade- 


ee 


quately tested, as it distorted the voice grotesquely from some parts of the house. 
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least get used to them; but as soon as they perform a “ change-over ” 


and nothing else they look more ludicrous than in their static position. 
I am told that scene-rehearsals are never held. I hope this is true— 


otherwise there is no excuse for the noise of heavy feet, banging of scenery — 


and talking of stage-hands that can be heard through interlude music.* 
The lighting, I gather, is fully rehearsed. All I can say is that I would 
guarantee to produce better results with certain chosen amateur electricians 
with the existing lighting system at Covent Garden. 


Covent Garden Drolery was apparently published in two parts—though — 


I cannot trace the second. In case there is no second part of the present 
version the following headings may indicate what it might contain. 


No Mozart is given in the German season (nor Strauss, nor Weber, nor 
Hindemith)—perhaps wisely: Mozart (and the others) needs careful © 


production. 

A season-ticket holder for Wednesday evenings was given three per- 
formances of Fledermaus. 

The gallery seats are worse than uncomfortablet. 

The prices are notoriously high. 

The buffet-bar—upstairs, at any rate—is too small and cannot be reached 
through a crowd. 

The actual programmes sold at sixpence are monstrosities that give 
the cast three times, the story—told not very well, the titles of the next few 
operas, advertisements that take up as much space and as much notice as 
the subject-matter, and a list of the responsible powers :— 


Managing Director ee a ... Lt.-Col. Eustace Blois. 

Secretary & Business Manager ... .. S.C. Edgar. 

Artistic Director ... ft 2 ... Charles Moor.f 

Stage Manager ... is vs ... George King. 

Leader of the Orchestra ... H. Wynn Reeves. 

Chorus Master “ick “5 ... Arnold Perry. ‘ 

Musical Staff... 3 a ... H. Grunebaum, Dr. F. Hallasch, 
R. Ainsworth, G. Coop. 

Mistress of the Ballet... ae ... Ethel King. 

Scenic Artist ... oes ee ... Ernest W. Millar. 

Stage Machinist eS: he ... F. Ballard. 

Chief Electrician A, Be ... J. Webber. 


a reer ee 


* All stage-managers ought to go through a course of training under the excellent staff 
at the Coliseum. 


T Whatever else the cinemas have done, they have shown the public that they can have 
comfort during an entertainment. 


I am told—with what authority I am uncertain—that “ Herr Professor Moor von 


: ee . . . . . 
Covent Garden” is announced: in Austria, as about to produce an operain Vienna. This — 


is interesting, as British merit in the musical world is not constantly recognised abroad. 


te 
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bACK -b®. ALL THAT 
By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


T is time that those of us who are always complaining of the rather 
second-rate quality of the bulk of our modern war literature, as com- 
pared with the obviously first-rate importance of our “ Great War,” 
should explain a little more precisely what we mean—what, in fact, we 
are looking for. The steady flow of “war books ” from the publishers’ 
offices continues undiminished. By sheer force of numbers they compel 
attention. Every day they cover more of the ground and disclose new 
aspects of the war. And in each publishing season there is at least one book 
of unusual character, such as Mr. Laurence Housman’s War Letters of 
Fallen Englishmen (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) ; and at least one of real literary dis- 
tinction, such as Mr. Siegfried Sassoon’s Memoirs of an Infantry Officer 
(Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.)—both of which lie before me as I write. Yet 
these two books, though equally entitled to be called “ war books,’’ are 
utterly different in manner and matter. 
A war book is any book about the war ; but you do not quite realise how 
wide that definition is until you try to compose a war book bibliography, as 


_ Mr. Falls has done. He has grappled gallantly with his task. He divides his 


books under the headings, General History, History of Units, Personal 
Reminiscences, and Fiction ; and, as regards the first two, I have not been 
able to discover a single omission. One or two notable books of reminis- 


_ cences are missing—for instance, that very best of the escaping yarns, The 
Road to En-Dor, and also Brigadier-General Crozier’s recent work. And 


of course it has been impossible to include under “ Fiction ” every novel 


containing a chapter or two of war experiences : indeed Mr. Falls has only 


nibbled at this end of his subject. Nevertheless I found his “ critical 


_ guide,” as he calls it (War Books : a Critical Guide to the Literature of the 


Great War. By Cyril Falls. Davies. 10s. 6d.), extraordinarily useful. It is 
wonderfully full, on the whole, and its pages are greatly enlivened by the 
pungent little descriptions and comments which Mr. Falls adds under each 


entry. To indicate strong approval he uses stars, in the manner of Baedeker, 


and I note with interest that Mr. Kipling and Mr. Blunden each get three 


of these. So does the official British history of the war, and, of course, 


— Revolt in the Desert. 


It will be seen at once that one result of Mr. Falls’s labours is to illustrate 


the fact that you cannot talk about war books in general : the term is two 
- vague. Among the grumblers referred to above, one of them may have in 


_ mind that this war has produced no Napier ; another may be dissatisfied 
- because no great novelist has done for any of its battles what ‘Thackeray 
did for Waterloo. It is, therefore, desirable, before going any further with 
_ the discussion, to state clearly what we want ; and, speaking for myself, I 
~ will say at once that what I look for are personal reminiscences—a classifi- 


_ cation under which I would include, at one end, Revolt in the Desert (which 


el. ad a a 
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Mr. Falls labels “ history’) and at the other end such obviously auto- — 
biographical works as Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man and Memoirs of an — 
Infantry Officer, which are only fiction in the sense that some of the names — 
have been altered in order not to give offence. That surely is the form in — 
which we ought to write if we want to leave to our descendants a true and — 
vivid picture of the war. Official, documented histories, and histories of — 
units, are no doubt necessary ; but it is hard to believe that anyone except — 
students will be reading them fifty years hence. In any case their towering i 
structures are only the background against which people may distinguish 
more clearly the movements of human beings, whose personal adventures ‘ 

they can share. The “‘ atmosphere ” of a modern official history is always 
too faint (though an exception must be made of Mr. Bean’s description of — 
the landing at Anzac beach). In fiction, on the other hand, as the German — 
novelists have shown us, it is often exaggerated or altogether wrong. But 
in any competently written book of memoirs it is unmistakable, convincing. 

This “‘ Great War ” of ours was unlike all wars before it, and, from what 
I can gather, there may never be one like it again. Therefore I cannot get __ 
it out of my mind that it is no less than a duty upon us to tell the whole 
truth about a perhaps unique experience which has fallen to our lot. That, 
it seems to me, is the most important function of our war literature—so _ 
much so that every war book should be judged primarily by the degree to — 
which it fulfills it. Many who served in the war will disagree violently with — 
this view. There is no lesson to be learnt from the war, they will say, 
except that it was wicked and ugly. Why bequeath a nightmare to poster- — 
ity ? How do we know that they will want to hear the details of this sordid _ 
crime ? It seems extremely unlikely that they will thank us for sparing — 
their feelings; since a growing curiosity about past events has been a feature 
of civilisation for at least two centuries, and shows no signs of flagging. 
But the point is that it is not for us to judge. Who are we—we who have © 
nearly played our little part—filled in our brief entry in the long record 
called history—who are we to set ourselves to conceal the truth from the 
millions who follow, on the ground that it may not be good for them ? \ 

And it is this fatal habit of sitting in judgment like gods that has pro- _ 
duced the most serious defect in what are otherwise by far the best of our _ 
war books—the personal reminiscences. Somé of the writers—and some _ 
of the best of them too—are so much occupied with their own feelings that 
they forget to tell us about the war. They give us instead psychological _ 
studies cast (quite unnaturally and unnecessarily) in diary form. Above all, — 
they are always worrying their heads about the ethics of warfare—whether 
we ought to go to war at all, and whether, having done so, we are justified 
in waging it ruthlessly, as the Germans did. That is typical of the modern 
attitude of mind. 

Most of these reminiscences were written by infantry officers, and in the _ 
trenches infantry officers led rather lonely, introspective lives. Every 
subaltern sat in judgment, not only upon the nations for going to war, but 
upon warfare itself. And he found it beastly. If he was an amateur soldier 
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its beastliness surprised and disgusted him. Yet, thinking the matter over, 
it seems most unlikely that in the whole history of war any foot soldiers 
have enjoyed the actual fighting—certainly not trench fighting. What they 
enjoyed were rest billets, marching songs, the feeling of irresponsibility, 
the occasional sack of a wealthy town. And we, who search eagerly for any 
reminiscences they may have left behind, would resent it if we found their 
pages filled with moral reflections. From the point of view I have been 
trying to indicate—and whether you agree with it or not, it is a point of 
view that has been too much neglected—it really does not matter much 
whether this generation thought the war right or wrong. Posterity will 
want to know what it was like, not what we thought about it. And, unless I 
am much mistaken, that same attitude towards us and our “ Great War ” 
can be detected already in the younger generation which is growing up 
now. They do not ask, ‘‘ Was the War right, Daddy ? ” Or, “‘ What did 
you think about it, Daddy ?” They ask, ‘‘ What did you do ? ”—in other 
words, ‘* What was it like?” 

On that basis, therefore, I proceed to state my opinion—that of a man 
who was only a few weeks (and those too many) in the front line trenches— 
upon this latest batch of war books. Mr. Sassoon continues his Memoirs 
of a Fox-Hunting Man. “ George Sherston ”’ has no time for fox-hunting 
now. We left him in 1916, already at the front, already in fact an infantry 
officer, but still in temperament a fox-hunting man. This new volume is 
entirely overshadowed by the war ; and, as Mr. Sassoon, like most infantry 
officers, heartily disliked the war, we must not expect to find here the same 
quiet charm, the same undemonstrative enjoyment of life, which made the 
earlier volume such delightful reading. Indeed from the first page of the 
Memotrs of an Infantry Officer to the last the gloom steadily deepens. Not 
that Mr. Sassoon can fairly be ranked with the “‘ mud and blood ” school. 
Evidently an excellent officer, he could face hardship without too many 
exclamations of rage, and he was seized with the joy of battle as often as 
most men (probably much more often, if we allow for his modesty). But 
there is not the zest of Mr. Blunden’s memoirs, for instance ; nor the 
biting humour of Mr. Robert Graves’s. The war went beyond a joke for 
Mr. Sassoon—or it does in retrospect. ‘‘ It was now six o’clock in the 
morning, and a weary business it is, to. be remembering and writing it 
down.” He seems to be working from his diary ; but though his recon- 
structions are nearly always wonderfully good, there is always that one 
aspect of the war that has become a little blurred. He admits it :-— | 


Time seems to have obliterated the laughter of the war. I cannot hear it in my 
head. How strange such laughter would sound, could I but recover it as it was on 
such an evening as I am describing, when we all knew that we’d got to do an attack 
that night. . . . Our laughter leapt up, like the flames of camp fires in the dusk, 
soon to be stamped out, or extinguished by our impartial opponent, the rain. 


But there was another kind of laughter which, characteristically, he 
-remembers better :— 
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I had no justification for feeling either shocked or astonished by the sudden — 
extinction of Lance-Corporal Kendle. But after blank awareness that he was killed, . 
all feelings tightened and contracted to a single intention—to * settle that sniper” 
on the other side of the valley. If I had stopped to think, I shouldn’t have gone at 


all. As it was I discarded my tin hat and equipment, slung a bag of bombs across 
my shoulder, abruptly informed Fernby that I was going to find out who was there, 


and set off at a downhill double. . . . I was a little out of breath as I trotted up — 


the opposite slope. Just before I arrived at the top I slowed up and threw my two 
bombs. Then I rushed at the bank, vaguely expecting some sort of scuffle with my 


imagined enemy. I had lost my temper with the man who had shot Kendle ; quite ~ 


unexpectedly I found myself looking down into a well-conducted trench with a 
great many Germans in it. Fortunately for me they were already retreating. It had 
not occurred to them that they were being attacked by a single fool ; and Fernby, 
with presence of mind which probably saved me, had covered my advance by 
traversing the top of the trench with his Lewis gun. I slung a few more bombs, but 
they fell short of the clumsy field-grey figures, some of whom half turned to fire 
their rifles over the left shoulder as they ran across the open towards the wood, 
while a crowd of jostling helmets vanished along the trench. Idiotically elated, I 
stood there with my finger in my right ear and emitted a series of “‘ view-holloas 
(a gesture which ought to win the approval of people who still regard war as a form 
of outdoor sport). . . . Finally I took a deep breath and ran headlong back by the 
way I’d come. Little Fernby’s anxious face awaited me, and I flopped down beside 
him with an outburst of hysterical laughter. 


An astonishingly vivid war picture. It deserves to be, and will be, remem- 
bered. It illustrates what I mean when I say—intending it most respect- 
fully—that this fine little book will seem even finer fifty years hence. 
And so the record of this sensitive, “‘ somewhat solitary-minded young 
man ”’ (his own words), proceeds smoothly, if not happily, step by step, 
illuminated here and there by such passages as that quoted above, or by 
the occasional use of some unusual but perfectly fitting word or phrase. It 
has distinction, of course, and it has the rarer gift of honesty. It opens with 
a pleasant interlude at a training course at Flixecourt, and proceeds to an 
even pleasanter respite in England, and then to the battle of the Somme. 
That single-handed capture of the German trench occurred at Mametz 
Wood. An attack of fever sent him back to England, but in February, 1917, 
““ George Sherston ” was again at the front. He seems to have been chosen 
for most of the dangerous bombing “ stunts,” and soon the inevitable 
happened—he was wounded and sent home, having won the M.C. It was 
then that he came to the determination, after turning it over in his mind, to 
make some formal protest against the continuation of a barbarous conflict 
which, in his opinion, should have been settled by negotiation long before. 


His whole soul revolted against the war, and, as young men will—especially _ 


“ solitary-minded ”” young men—he chose a self-sacrificing but perfectly 
futile method of proclaiming the fact. He wrote to his colonel refusing to 
_ return to France, and giving his reasons. 

The whole incident, and the story of how it was eventually smoothed 
over by means of a medical board, has already been told at some length by 
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“ George Sherston’s ” friend, Mr. Robert Graves, who appears here under 
an easily recognisable pseudonym. Since the publication of this book Mr. 
Graves has written to the Press complaining bitterly that Mr. Sassoon has 
shown him up in an unpleasant light. I cannot see it. In Good-bye to All 
That the incident is described in a manner of which Mr. Sassoon might 
reasonably complain. But in this book ‘‘ Lieutenant David Cromlech ” 
appears as a sympathetic and tactful friend, who behaved as any other man’s 
friend would behave in such circumstances ; indeed ‘‘ George Sherston ” 
says that he himself would have done the same if their positions had been 
reversed. So that I do not understand the complaint. 

With the medical board’s verdict of ‘‘ shell shock ” this volume comes to 
an end. We are left in doubt as to whether there will be another. There 
certainly ought to be. Memoirs of an Infantry Officer happens to be mainly 
concerned with the war, and I have treated it here as a war-book ; but it has 
another reason for existing—it is the second volume of the autobiography 
of “ George Sherston,” the fox-hunting man. And though there is some- 
thing elusive in “‘ George Sherston’s ”’ character which always prevents him 
from being entirely self-revealing—perhaps it is that very honesty, which 
makes him dread anything in the nature of over-emphasis—still the series, 
if it is continued, must take a very high place among modern autobio- 
graphies. But it is essential that it should get away from and beyond the 
war, and tell us how ‘“‘ George Sherston ”’ faced the peace. 

The other notable book to which reference has already been made is Mr. 
Laurence Housman’s collection of letters written by soldiers who after- 
wards gave their lives. It is a wonderfully impressive, moving little book, 
and it shows us almost as many types as there were in the army. Merely to 
have collected all these letters is an achievement, for apparently a large 
proportion of them have never been published. Here is the late Sir Victor 
Horsley writing from Alexandria on the subject of the disgraceful muddle 
in the hospital arrangements there at the opening of the Gallipoli campaign ; 
and Sergt.-Major F. H. Keeling fulminating against some “ blithering ”’ 
newspaper correspondent ‘“‘ who, I suppose, drives about comfortably in 
G.H.Q. motor-cars and thinks it a wonderful thing to come under shell 
fire.” But the most striking letter in the book is one from Captain Sir 
_ Edward Hulse, of the Scots Guards, in which he describes the amazing 
scene when the British and German soldiers met and fraternized in “ no 
man’s land ” on Christmas Day, 1914. It was at 8.30 a.m. and still barely 
light when they saw, to their astonishment, four unarmed German soldiers 
- climb coolly out of the opposite trench and walk towards them. Some of 
the Scots Guards went to meet them, with orders to prevent them from 
coming more than half way. There was a friendly little chat, and one of the 


Germans handed Sir Edward Hulse a letter addressed to a girl in Suffolk, 


asking him to post it. More and more men came out, and in an hour or two 
both front line trenches were empty. They sang their war songs together 
Tipperary and Deutschland iiber Alles (fancy British soldiers singing Rule 
_ Britannia on such an occasion !), exchanged smokes, and roared with 
laughter at imperfectly understood jokes. 
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Just after we had finished Auld Lang Syne an old hare started up, and seeing so — 


many of us about in an unwonted spot, did not know which way to go. I gave one 


loud “ View Holloa,” and one and all, British and Germans, rushed about giving | 


chase, slipping up on the frozen plough, falling about, and after a hot two minutes 
we killed in the open, a German and one of our fellows falling together heavily upon 


the completely baffled hare. Shortly afterwards we saw four more hares, and — 
killed one again ; both were good heavy weight and had evidently been out between ~ 
the two rows of trenches for the last two months, well-fed on the cabbage patches, — 


etc., many of which are untouched on the “‘ no man’s land.” The enemy kept one 
and we kept the other. 


Posterity will like that story. A little later a British officer turned up with a 
bottle of rum, which he passed round impartially to both sides, “ to cele- 
brate this funny show.” It was indeed a “‘ funny show ” (and also a 
distinctly pleasing one). It must surely stand alone in the history of war. 
Armies have fraternized before, of course, thousands of times. But it has 
always been the signal for the break up of the moral of one or both of them. 
In this case neither side had the slightest intention of yielding an inch. 

Of course many of these writers were as disgusted with the war as 
“‘ George Sherston ” was. The gallant Keeling was one of them. “ It is 
the soldiers,” he says, “‘ who will be the good Pacifists—just as every 
decent Pacifist should be a soldier now.” There is much truth in that. Yet 
as late as June, 1916, Corporal James Parr, of the London Regiment, could 
write :-— 

Don’t tell me war does no good. . . . What do we gain ? I think we gain the one 
thing that every man has wanted from his boyhood up—opportunity. Oppor- 
tunity to show what he is made of. Opportunity to show himself what he’s made of, 
to show that he can be the hero he’s always wanted to be from the time when he 
first made up his mind to be a pirate when he grew up. He may not always know 
that he wanted it, but to my mind it was the thing missing—the thing that made us 
at times discontented, moody and unsatisfied. What do we gain ? We stand to gain 


everything and to lose—only our lives. A paltry exchange, if we leave behind a 
memory that is good. 


He was killed twelve days later at the battle of the Somme. But perhaps | 


the last word on this subject is with the young subaltern who wrote 
simply : “ The more I see of men the more I love them.” Yes, the war 
could do that. But if I go on quoting from these wonderful letters there will 
be no end to it. I may just mention the many references to “‘ wind-up,” or, 
to speak plainly, cowardice, most of them couched in much less delicate 
language than we have since learned to use. There was a man with “ wind- 
up ” in Corporal Parr’s unit, and he says frankly, “ I loath him.” Others 
discuss the matter more coolly, but always from the point of view that 
cowardice is simply an unlovely vice, and as such to be resisted stoutly. 
This attitude seems to worry Mr. Housman who, in his introduction, 


pauses to offer some of the usual post-war excuses. “ The man who falls 


to cowardice,” he says, “‘ cannot always help himself : it may be a weak- 
ness lying beyond his nature to control.” So it may be. But the same 
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thing might be said, with equal truth, of sensuality, for instance, or homi- 
cidal mania. And when any particular vice happens, for the moment, to 
have become a public danger people grow less tolerant towards it. Cowards 
were about as popular at the front as gunmen are now in Chicago. 

But I must leave Mr. Housman’s book. It is a memorable addition to 
our war literature and he deserves the thanks of all Englishmen for com- 
piling it. I turn to Mr. Herbert Read’s pamphlet, Ambush (Criterion 
Miscellany, No. 16. Faber and Faber. 15.), which should be read in con- 
junction with his earlier In Retreat. And I find there several references to 
this subject of “‘ wind-up,” including the best definition of the disease I 
can remember to have seen anywhere :— 


A coward is not merely a man who feels fear. We all experience fear ; it is a 
physical reaction to the unknown extent of danger. But it is only cowardice when 
it becomes a mental reaction—when the mind, reacting to the flesh, submits to the 
instincts of the flesh. 


So much for “ wind-up.” Mr. Read has written a very able pamphlet, 
which well deserves its place in a series which has given us many good 
things. In Retreat was a straightforward narrative ; its successor is a 
selection of isolated incidents in the fighting, shown to us in quick flashes, 
full of savagely vivid detail. There is something theatrical about it, but at 
the same time true. Mr. Read tries hard, and with considerable success, 
to hand on his sensations. To describe his realistic method as an “ experi- 
ment in prose style ” (as the publishers do on the cover) and to go on to 
compare him with Mr. James Joyce, of all people, is no compliment to 
Mr. Read. 

Mr. R. H. Kiernan’s autobiography (Little Brother Goes Soldiering. 
Constable. 4s. 6d.), introduced impressively by Mr. Stephen Gwynne, is 
another war diary which cannot be ignored. I will not deny that I was often 
ill at ease when reading it : there was a kind of sentimentality, and what 
looked too much like a straining after effect, which damped my ardour just 
as I had made up my mind to proclaim it great. What, for instance, can you 
say of an author who winds up a moving description of the hardships and 
horrors of training in England, with the assertion that at an early morning 
parade in December nineteen soldiers fell down in a dead faint, all in a 
row, because it was cold and the officer had kept them waiting ! But when 
Mr. Kiernan condescends to ordinary, hum-drum fact he has a quality, 
which is all his own and is strangely aloof from the war—which, indeed, 
seems to have affected less than almost any other diarist. 

Another and much cheerier aspect of the soldier’s life is to be found in 
his songs and in his slang. Mr. John Brophy and Mr. Eric Partridge have 
done their best to compile an anthology of songs and a glossary of slang, 
with additional notes on bugle calls, chants and sayings. It would be a 
wonderful thing if this obvious gap in our war literature could be satis- 

factorily filled at last. But this latest attempt, though it makes delightful 
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reading so far as it goes, is still woefully inadequate. Probably no single 
ex-soldier—except, presumably, the two who wrote it—will be able to 
open its pages without noting at once the absence of many old friends, and 
the presence of many strange gate-crashers. What, for instance, has 
become of Mr. Ritey, who kept an hotel, and who looked so exceptionally 
well? I always pictured him as a tall, fair, florid man : I should like to meet 
him again. Even the army version of Old King Cole is missing, as are most 
of the parodies of popular music-hall songs. And I find no reference at all 
to that pathetic little lyric :— 


Early in the morning we are off to Blighty. 
See the little puffer-trains all in a row. 
Man on the engine pulls a little lever. 

Hi, hi! Chuff, chuff ! Off we go ! 


If the “‘ hi-hi”’ is piped up like a steam whistle and the “ chuff-chuff ”’ 


grunted, the effect is most impressive and carries with it quite a lot of the 


old atmosphere. On the other hand, Here’s to good old beer ! was an ancient — 


ditty before the war was ever thought of, and must have been printed 
many hundreds of times before. In the glossary such expressions as 
“You bet,” and “‘ Be good,” are solemnly included as “‘ Soldiers’ slang, 


1914-1918.” Still it was impossible not to enjoy the book (Songs and Slang — 


of the British Soldier, 1914-1918. Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d.), and it is 
remarkably well turned out for the money. 


_A few other books may be referred to briefly. Behind the Barrage, by 


Francis A. Winder. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) is readable, but strangely un- 
real. Behind the Lines, by Hugh Kingsmill. (Morley and Kennerley. 
. 6s. 6d.) is a well-written and honest account of a British officer’s experiences 


in German prisons. The Army behind Barbed Wire, by Edwin Erich — 


Dwinger. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) is a typical German war shocker, as 
unpleasant as it is unconvincing. ‘The treatment of prisoners of war in 
Siberia is known to have been disgraceful ; but if the condition described 
here even distantly resembled the truth not a single prisoner would 
have survived three months. | 


There remain two rather unusual novels. Occupied Territory, by Alice — 


Ritchie. (The Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) is a very quiet, sincere story of life 
in the British Army in the occupied territories after the war. L hive no 
taste for this kind of fiction—that is just a personal weakness—but anyone 
can see that this is an exceptionally good piece of work. Behind the Lines, 
by W. F. Morris, (Bles. 7s. 6d.) is a sensational yarn about a subaltern 


who, having accidentally murdered a brother officer, deserted in a panic, — 


and presently found himself associated with an incredible gang of deserters 
—or rather, brigands—who roamed about the desolate regions of the 
Somme, after the German retreat, robbing army stores for their food, and 
occasionally burning and sacking a French village, quite in the manner of 


the Thirty Years’ War. Totally impossible, of course ; but undoubtebly 
entertaining. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TESTAMENT OF BEAUTY 


(To the Editor of THe LoNDoN Mercury) 


IR,—How does Mr. McNulty make out that “‘ the omission of capitals at the beginning 


of lines ” is a“ hindrance to the reading and understanding of the poem ” ? Whatever the 


history of this convention, it can only be defended, if it can be defended, as enhancing the ~ 
beauty of manuscript and of print. The use of lower case obviously facilitates enjambement _ 


and attention to the meaning. If the metre cannot stand up without illogical capitals, so much 
the worse for the metre. r : : 
“Every schoolboy ” knows that he has gained by the reduction to lower case of Latin 
verse ; for he now knows that a word beginning with a capital either begins its sentence or 
is a proper name !—Yours, etc., 
R. W. CHAPMAN. 


AMBROSE BIERCE 
(To the Editor of 'THx LONDON MErcurY) 

IR,—It is proposed to publish a biography of Ambrose Bierce, laying especial emphasis 

upon the period 1872-1876, which he spent in England, writing for Fun, at that time edited 
by Tom Hood. 

I shall be pleased to receive any information dealing with this period, and letters, etc., 
will be faithfully copied and promptly returned.—Yours, etc., 
Ramillies, CLIFFORD BOWER-SHORE. 

Offerton Lane, 
Stockport, Cheshire. 


OXFORD 


To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury. 


IR,—We wish to point out, what we regret has not been made sufficiently clear in com- _ 
position, that the photograph on the cover of our Cautionary Guide to Oxford, to which ~ 


you referred in your September number, is of a composite character designed to show the 
contrast between the two Oxfords. The actual siting of this hoarding appears on page 18 
of the publication, and it is not placed in juxtaposition to Magdalen Tower. 


We have since sending out review copies made this clear by over-printing copies with the | 


caption “ The Two Oxfords—a contrast by composite photograph.” 


I should be glad if you would publish this letter so that the misunderstanding may be _ 


removed as to the actual siting of this particular hoarding —Yours, etc. 
‘ M. ETHEL PHEYSEY. 
The Design & Industries Association, Secretary. 
6, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, London, W.C.1. . 


[We have received a letter from the Bovril Company to the same effect. That Com- 
pany, it appears, is at great pains to avoid defacing the landscape; and it is to be hoped 


that next time the D.I.A. publish a composite photograph they will describe it as such— __ 


Ed. L.M]] 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 
HOW WAS PRINTING INVENTED ? 


HE controversy about the invention of printing, now some four centuries 
old, is still raging as fiercely as ever. In the Gutenberg-Fahrbuch* for 1930 
no less than three lengthy and important articles—by M. Maurice Audin 
(who writes in French), Dr. Gottfried Zedler, and Dr. Konrad Haebler— 
discuss the origins of the craft from as many very different points of view. M. Audin, 
the Lyonnese printer, takes the evidence of the witnesses in the Strasburg lawsuit of 
1439, when the brothers of Gutenberg’s deceased partner unsuccessfully claimed the 
right of succession to partnership in the ostensible but mysterious business of looking- 
glass frames, as showing that Gutenberg was engaged in his researches, involving a 
press and formes and type, as early as 1437. He accepts also the statement made in the 
Cologne Chronicle of 1499 that, although the art was discovered by John Gutenberg 
of the city of Mainz on the Rhine in the year 1440 and by the “‘ Golden ” year 1450 


had been brought to such perfection that it was possible to print the first book, a 


Bible in Latin, nevertheless the ‘“‘ eyrste vurbildung ”—the first early form—of the 
invention was in Holland in the Donatuses printed “‘ before that time.’’ M. Audin 
_then enquires into the nature of Gutenberg’s early experiments and into the steps by 


which he brought the art to perfection. It is, of course, popularly believed that the 


_ printing of wood-blocks, such as the “‘ St. Christopher,” dated 1423, now at the John 


Rylands Library, led up to the printed block-books—although none of those which 


‘survive are believed to be of earlier date than the earliest type-printed fragments— 


and that the block-books in turn gave the inventors of printing the notion of printing 


_books from moveable types. M. Audin insists, on the other hand, that there is no near 
relationship between the woodcut and letter-press printing, and that the beginning 
_and development of Gutenberg’s experiments must be studied rather in the methods 
of contemporary metal-workers. To follow his argument better, let us compare the 
methods and equipment required for printing from moveable types with the much 


simpler method and equipment used for making and printing woodcuts. For his 


invention Gutenberg must have had a punch for each of his letters, the matrices made 


from the punches, a casting apparatus, which would cast types in true alignment. He 


- would then have to set his types, make them up into pages,impose them into the forme, 
-and print from them in a press, having first found an ink of sufficient stiffness and 
_ consistency and of adequate colour. None of these methods are used in printing wood- 
cuts. Once his block was cut, the wood-cutter had only to clamp it into some sort of a 
frame, ink its surface, and get an impression by rubbing the paper over it from the 
back. He did not even have a printing-press. M. Audin reminds us that most of the 
early printers were either metal-workers or else, like Gutenberg, in close association 
with them. Moreover, letter stamps were already in use by bookbinders for lettering 
books. These would suggest the use of punches and were perhaps used for making 
matrices from which letters were cast. M. Audin advances the theory that before 


a 
P 


5 


printing was done from moveable types there was an intermediate stage of printing 


from cast metal plates, rather like our modern stereotype plates, except that, instead of 


being cast from moulds made from assembled types—which as yet were not invented— 
they were taken from matrices of soft metal on which the letters had either been 
stamped with the punches, or else cast by letting the fluid metal cool round the stamps. 
ee eee eee es 


_ *Verlag der Gutenberg-Gesellschaft in Mainz. 
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He suggests that in the early experiments the matrices were made by striking the 
punches one by one into the metal plate, the depth of the impression being checked 
perhaps by flanges to prevent the punches penetrating too deeply. Even so, the im-- 
pression would be irregular ; so in a later stage, the punches or letter-stamps might 
themselves be grouped into words, lines, and even small pages, such as those of the: 
early Donatuses, and matrices of molten metal cast from them. From these matrices } 
stereoplates may have been made and used for printing. That, M. Audin suggests, 
may have been the method used for the Dutch Donatuses which were the “ eyrste : 


vurbildung ” mentioned in the Cologne Chronicle. Moveable types, which were a 


oa 


* 


the essence of Gutenberg’s invention, would have come as a further development, , 
M. Audin claims that some such method of cast plates is indicated in the printed! 
Doctrinals described as ‘‘ gette en molle ” and “‘ jettez en molle ” by the Abbot of : 
Saint-Aubert at Cambrai in his journal for the years 1445 and 1451 ; and punches, , 
matrices and cast plates are perhaps indicated by the alphabets of iron and tin in the 
possession of Procopius Waldvogel, the goldsmith of Prague, who was busy with some | 
kind of printing at Avignon in 1444-46. ‘ 

Dr. Zedler, on the other hand, a champion of ‘‘ Costerianismus,” maintains that 
the Dutch Donatuses were printed from moveable types, and that the honour of the 
invention must rest with Holland. : 

Dr. Haebler examines in detail and rejects the claim made by Otto Hupp and othe 
that the fragmentary Missale Speciale, known as Constantiniense, was printed by | 
Gutenberg or with his types. But he recognizes the rightness of Herr Hupp’s con- 
tention that the sources of printing are to be studied in the methods of the metal 
workers. 

The present number of the Gutenberg-Fahrbuch has been printed in a new foun 
cast by the Stempel Company at Frankfurt and called ‘‘ Mundus-Antiqua.” It claims 
to be based on classical models, which is true of the upper-case letters, but not of the — 
lower-case : these are far removed from their humanistic ancestors. It is, however, a 
very clear and readable letter. 


EARLY PRINTING IN AMERICA 


¢ i ‘HE same excellent number of the Gutenberg-Jahrbuch has three articles on the — 
early history of printing in America. ‘“‘ The real influence of the printing press _ 
in the Western Hemisphere began in 1638,” writes Mr. John Clyde Oswald, 


When an outfit arrived from England and was set up in Cambridge, Mass., near which — 
18 years before the first permanent settlement within what is now the United States of 
America was made. The outfit came in charge of Mrs. Jose Glover, whose husband had | 
started with it from England, but who had died during the voyage and had been buried at 
sea. Harvard College . . . was established the same year. Henry Dunster, its president, — 


married Mrs. Glover, the owner of the printing office, and it thereby became our first. 
university press. 


> 


But the press set up by the Jesiiit missionaries in Argentina described by Carla von 
Miller in an article on ‘‘ Der Ursprung der Presse am Rio de la Plata,” dates from 
1632, six years earlier than Mrs. Glover’s. Mr. Douglas McMurtrie tells at length the 
are! of “The Westward Migration of the Printing Press in the United States 1786- 
1836. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. By Oscar WILpE. The Lyric, 


Hammersmith. 
ELDORADO. A Musical Comedy. Daly’s Theatre. 
RICHARD III. By Wittiam Suaxespeare. New Theatre. 
THE SWAN. By Ferenc Moxnar. St. James’ Theatre. 
THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE. By Bernarp Suaw. Savoy Theatre. 
KING HENRY IV, PART I. By Witiiam Suaxespzare. The Old Vic. 


HERE is not the slightest good going to The Importance of Being Earnest in a 

4 superior mood. You are simply wasting your time and your sneers. You may 
sit down in your stall and sniff; you may announce to all and sundry that Wilde 
dates ; you may yawn with well-bred ostentation at the opening epigrams, but sooner 
or later Oscar will get you, and you will roll about in your seat as uncontrollably as 
anyone else. ‘The play still deserves all the galaxy of epithets which have been at one 
time and another attached to it. It is still about eighteen times as witty as any play 
that has been written since. It still defies imitation or competition. Sir Nigel Play- 
fair’s unerring instinct did not fail him when he decided that the public would pay 
money, solid chunks of money, to see it. The public continues to pour hopefully to 
Hammersmith every evening at eight-fifteen or whenever it is, and to stagger home- 
wards, sore, weary, and happy, at ten forty-five. The acting is delicious. 
Mr. John Gielgud’s voice and appearance make an ideally petulant and capricious 
Ernest, and Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis was superbly formidable as Lady Bracknell. 
Mr. Nicholas Hannen recently joined the cast instead of Mr. Gielgud. 

Sir Nigel’s production was staged against a background of black and silver, arranged 
in Beardsleyesque patterns and curves. It was striking and original and in keeping 
with the period, or at any rate with what 1930 imagines was the period, which is 
almost as important, but it had two notable drawbacks. It spoiled the divine idiocy of 
presenting young men in top hats and frock coats at tea upon a country lawn ; and it 
ruined the most comical entrance in the whole of modern drama, the entrance of 
Mr. Worthing, dressed in black from head to foot, with black-spotted cuffs and black 
crépe round his topper, and a broad black edging to his handkerchief, in deep mourn- 
ing for a man whom the audience knows is flirting on the lawn round the corner ; 
the whole effect of the mourning was lost against the black and white background. 
_ Eldorado was always a mystery, and the latest variety of it is no exception. Why on 
earth this musical comedy was ever produced, or who on earth thought that it would 
be a gold-mine, are mysteries that may never be solved. Eldorado is a vast, sumptu- 
ous, luxurious production, with a chorus of no fewer than fifty members, divided on 
the programme with a most tasteful gentility into Ladies of the Singing Ensemble, 
Gentlemen of the Singing Ensemble, and Ladies of the Dancing Ensemble. The 
plot, ‘‘ the melodious plot ”, as Keats once observed, presumably of a musical comedy, 
was all about a whacking great diamond which was slipped from crook to crook and 
from honest man to honest man with bewildering rapidity. There was also at least one 
faked diamond which slipped round to a considerable extent as well, thereby confus- 
ing not only the audience but also, one could not help feeling, the authors as well 
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The scenes were laid upon the Promenade Deck of a Liner, and at Rio and Buenos | 
Ayres. The local colour was definitely Brazilian in type, the music North American, , 
the wigs Clarksonian and that was about all. Mr. Jerry Verno worked away energetic- 
ally, Miss Desirée Ellinger sang beautifully, Miss Mai Bacon and Miss Mimi . 
Crawford were decorative. Mr. Oscar Asche produced it. i 

Richard III is an outstanding example of the comparatively well-known fact th: t 
Shakespeare, however divided opinions may be about his poetry, his command of 
language, his knowledge of the Law, his character-drawing, or his historical accuracy, | 
knew pretty nearly all there is to know about the theatre. Richard ITI is the product : 
of a lazy Master. It is the work of a man who was slack and slipshod and yet got away 
with it by sheer genius and knowledge. Richard’s soliloquies whenever pee | 
has to be explained or his motives made clear, are not merely the soliloquies of a 
villainous king ; they are the devices of a villainous playwright. The long-drawn 
close, the rambling comminations of the distracted Queen, the general looseness i. 
construction are all symptoms of laziness and boredom. And yet what a magnificent 
play it is, in the only way in which a play can be magnificent, in its power to enthral 
the audience. There is no more terrible scene in Shakespeare, or anywhere else, than 
the meeting of the two little Princes outside the Tower, with Richard the Protector 
beside them and the Tower behind them. Their childish talk, their precocious assump- 
tion of title and dignity becomes almost unbearable, and their last departure, with 
arms entwined and full of forebodings, is a heart-breaking tragedy within a tragedy. 

Of Richard himself, as a king, as a diplomat, patron of Caxton, statesman, cham= 
pion of the People’s Liberty, this is not the place to write, unfortunately, as there is 
lots to say. Mr. Basil Holloway’s performance was a truly splendid affair. It gave 
an idea of the man’s twisted mind inside the twisted body, of his queer Italianesque 
brain amid foolish, thick-headed men-at-arms, of his supreme knowledge of the ways 
of fools, his power to bluff, his tenacity of purpose, and his final downfall before a man 
whose character in many ways was like his own. There was not much difference 
between Henry of Richmond and Richard of Gloucester. But Shakespeare was 
writing in the reign of Richmond’s grand-daughter, and that made a difference. Nancy 
Price was suitably violent and venomous as Queen Margaret of Anjou, but the rest of 
the cast was like a Scottish Rugby Fifteen, unnumbered and team-like. 

The storming of London by the Hungarian Ferenc Molnar has been a protracted 
business. He has several times topped the ravelins and been within sight of success, 
only to be deposited with a fairish thud into the ditch without. But at last he seems to 
have done it, and with The Swan he appears to have entrenched himself within the 
bastions. And, on the whole, he is deservedly entrenched. The Swan has its tedious 
passages, its quite unnecessary padding, and its interminable metaphors from astron- 
omy which sounded in the end like the ponderous gambollings of the British Associa 
tion, but nevertheless it had real drama buried away in it. The theme is the mariage- 
état with its inevitably unhappy ending. The Princess has to marry the Heir 
Apparent in the end, and the young teacher of fencing, who is also the astronomical 
metaphorician, has to go away broken-hearted. But before this happens there is a real, 
genuine love-scene, full of passion and poetry and tragedy. For that alone M. Molnar 
deserves his success. And there is also, in the Heir-Apparent, a most deliciously 
ironical character, brilliantly acted by Mr. Herbert Marshall. It contains almost the 
whole life of Royalty, expected to ask the right questions, expected to recognise 
people who have been introduced ninety seconds before, expected to say the right 
thing to Professors and Butlers and Ladies-in-waiting, expected not to appear bored. 
Mr. Marshall succeeded superbly in getting everything just a little wrong all the time 
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Mr. C. V. France was as polished as ever, but Miss Henrietta Watson is allowing her 
charming and expressive mannerism to run away with her. It is a pity for one who 
can harp on a dozen strings to confine her attention to harping upon one. Mr. Byam- 
Shaw’s finely controlled acting had the unfortunate result in the love-scene of playing 
Miss Edna Best “ off the stage.” 

Alas! Alas ! for The Devil’s Disciple. Never did two more ardent disciples of Mr. 
Shaw, more enthusiastic young shavers, attend a playhouse than on the evening when 
I and my assistant-chronicler darted eagerly to our seats at the Savoy Theatre, five- 
and-twenty minutes before the curtain was due to go up. Two hours later we slipped 
away quietly and separated with hardly a word of farewell. It was too painful. The 
disillusionment was too overwhelming. It is customary nowadays to speak of The 
Devil’s Disciple as an example of how a great man treats a hackneyed theme, or how 
old bones may be reclothed, or how novelty of plot is nothing compared to novelty 
of treatment. But it would be very much fairer to say, purely and simply, that The 
Devil’s Disciple is a rotten play. Not even Sir John Martin Harvey and Mr. Charles 
Carson and Mr. Edmund Gwenn could do anything with it. It drooled on and on 
mournfully just as if it had been written by anyone else. The disillusionment was 
deep and dark. 

The first part of King Henry IV, with which the Old Vic has opened its new 
season, is a fine and spirited production. The settings, simple in themselves, sug- 
gested a magnificence and a glowing mediaeval pageantry which were very effective. 
The fighting, so often a stumbling-block to producers, was admirably done. Begun 
in the grey light of dawn, and continued until the high light of noon filled the scene, 
the Battle of Shrewsbury gave one the impression of a long and doubtful conflict, and 
was indeed the best battle I have ever seen represented on the stage. Mr. John Giel- 


gud, as Hotspur, made the most of his opportunities in an easy and obviously showy 


- part; but he somehow did not manage to convey the dignity which must have been 


Henry Percy’s, in spite of his childish outbursts of impatience and blustering ; and, 
as a woman in the audience was heard to remark, there was certainly sometimes too 
much shouting. Miss Dorothy Green as Lady Percy was charming, and one looks 
forward to seeing her in a part which will give her more scope. Mr. Ralph Richard- 


son, as the Prince, behaved in his wilder moments rather too much like an under- 


__ graduate at an University rag—he was, in fact, almost too much like an undergraduate 


altogether. Mr. Henry Wolston, as Falstaff, did not attempt to show us any of the 


relics of Falstaff’s former breeding : he was throughout the rather gross, comic old 


man, the butt of the Prince and Poins, and no trace of the gentleman he must once 
have been was allowed to reveal itself in the traditional interpretation of the “ fat 


3 knight.” The King (Mr. Alfred Sangster) was extraordinarily good ; Worcester (Mr. 


George Howe) was suitably sinister; Northumberland (Mr. Valentine Dyall) was 


S, _overborne by his brother and his son; and the minor parts were very well done. 


Ye 
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But why did Edmund Mortimer have to wear spectacles ? 


: FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS 
October is to be a very busy month, opening with Mr. George Moore’s The Passing 


_ of the Essenes, at the Arts Theatre on the first, and continuing with the reopening of 
the Strand with It’s a Boy, and a revival of Miss Brandon’s The Outsider at the Apollo. 


Dryden’s Marriage d la Mode succeeds Wilde at the Lyric, Hammersmith, Knave and 


- Quean comes on at the Ambassadors, and the Gate Theatre reopens for its autumn 
season. Mr. Lion is producing a play based on The Rockhitz. 


A. G. MACDONELL 
4B 
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THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 


O write an adequate criticism of even the half series of Promenade Concerts 


at present under review is a task which might appal any writer : but itis an — 


instructive study to ponder on a few points of interest in the make-up of 

M the series this year. The orchestra as a whole has improved enormously : 

this has been very generally remarked on, and is particularly noticeable in the oboes 
and brass. The violins, however, show very little, if any, improvement: their tone 
seems to get quieter and quieter and their attack more woolly on each occasion I hear 
them : they produce reasonably powerful tone only during the more exacting fortis- 
simos of Wagner and Tsschaikowsky. I am inclined to believe that the feeble tone 
may be due to the quality of their instruments : if this is so, it is the duty of the B.B.C. 
to provide them with better. The double basses are generally too numerous and too 
clumsy ; they appear to be seldom dead in tune and their woolly tone compares very 


poorly with that of Continental orchestras: one cannot help wondering if all the — 


’cellists in the kingdom are not beating their ’cellos into double-basses to play for 
Sir Henry Wood, whose demands are such that in a Brandenburg Concerto in which 
double basses do not appear at ail in the score, he insists on five double basses to 
seven ’cellos ! It may be remarked that the cembalo parts indicated carefully in the 
Bach scores, which would add so much brilliance and attack to the scoring, have, up 
to now, been entirely discarded or blunderingly transferred to other most unsuitable 
instruments. 
Whether it is Sir Henry Wood, the B.B.C., or a select committee who decide on 
the Programme, it is evident that they like their music thick. Out of six nights in the 


week, one night is devoted to Wagner (an operatic composer) ; one night either to — 


Bach or Brahms ; and one night to Beethoven—all three (or rather four) heavyweight 
Teutonic classics : Bach, whose Teutonic solidity is transfigured by Italian and French 
influence, is made to appear as Teutonic as possible by systematic over-orchestration, 
discarding of the cembalo parts, and the adoption of rigid square note-by-note tempi 
which would have surprised no one more than the composer. Apart from these three 
nights we have the British composers’ night, a most excellent institution, which has 
introduced us to some first-rate modern English music, if it has also served to show 
how essentially German and un-English are Sir Edward Elgar and Dame Ethel Smyth. 
Curiously enough seventeenth- and eighteenth-century English music has hardly 
been included: where, for instance, are the orchestral works of Purcell, Matthew 
Locke, Arne, Greene, Avison, Boyce and Dibdin? True one Purcell, Trumpet 
Voluntary, is noted in the programmes, but that is, of course, unrecognisable as Purcell 


in its Queen’s Hall dress. Thus we are left with two evenings only for all the rest of _ 
music—to include, apart from the novelties, which are perhaps the most interesting — 


feature of this year’s Promenades, the works of Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Schumann, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Franck, Debussy, to name a few of the more obvious 


claimants. Apart from this it will be noticed what an amazing bias has been given 


towards the heaviest type of German music. Certainly the English tradition 


for the last 180 years has been approximately the same ; and perhaps we should 


be content to thank heaven for the very excellent new works we are allowed. But it is 
time, I think, that the idea of the inferiority of the Latin music was disposed of : 
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in the French succession there are Lully, Rameau, Berlioz and Debussy for a founda- 
tion : in the Italian Monteverde, the Scarlattis, Corelli, Rossini and Verdi to be 
considered ; and in Spain Albeniz and Granados, if we exclude living composers. 
Besides the Latin nations there are the Russians, the Hungarians and a few stray 
nationalities to include Grieg, Chopin, and the moderns Szymanowski and Villa 
Lobos ; and a host of other modern composers of every nationality, whose works 
must be heard to keep the idea of living music in our minds and open up our recep- 
tivity to new ideas and new variations and combinations of the old. And all this mass 
to be squeezed into two evenings a week ! But, in spite of my protests, and I fear I was 
born a musical Protestant with Catholic tastes, we have been given a very large number 
of works of the greatest interest. Apart from the moderns, we have had some fine 
classical works. ‘The B.B.C. have been most energetic in the presentation of the only 
recently appreciated mass of Bach’s Church Cantatas. On the 13th of August Miss 
Dorothy Silk gave us two beautiful airs from Church Cantatas : she understands the 
music and her voice is always a pleasure to listen to, but her ‘‘ manner ”’ is growing on 
her, alas ! Mr. Barrand also gave a well-thought-out performance of the magnificent 
Blessed Resurrection Day from Cantata No. 70. We had three Brandenburg 
Concerti, Nos. 1, 3 and 5, in the last of which Mr. Samuel collaborated with his 
usual rhythm and restraint: all these three were also overloaded with strings, apart 
from any other instruments, the cembalo part being left out ; there was the splendid _ 
Suite in D, no. 2, for trumpets, oboes and strings: Sir Henry introduced plucked 
double-basses into the air for the G string, thus entirely obstructing the quiet flow of 
the inspiration. Mr. Samuel also played the rather dull Clavier Concerto in D minor, 
which is almost universally given instead of the far more beautiful Concerti in G 
minor and D major. At another Bach concert, on the 27th of August, another dull 
Clavier Concerto was well played by Miss Harriet Cohen, who also collaborated in 
the Triple Concerto in A minor. Neither of these is quite as dull or heavy as it 
sounded, but that was hardly the fault of the soloists. Mr. Keith Falkner’s singing is 
always interesting and he gave a good performance of Slumber on, oh Weary Spirit, 
by no means an easy solo to produce as convincingly as he did. 

The Handel Organ Concerto, so-called, was almost unrecognisable, and was per- 
haps the worst exhibition of bad taste I have ever heard ; not only were the phrasing 
and tempi treated in an utterly un-Handelian way, but completely false dynamics and 
balance were introduced by the addition of heavy brass and timpani to the orchestra- 
tion, which, after all, does very well by itself as Handel wrote it. An apologetic pro- 
gramme note stated that it was almost necessary to add to the orchestra to balance the 
tone of a modern concert organ. But in reply to that it may be pointed out that there 
is no compulsion on the organist to use any stops but the flues, trumpet and carefully 
selected reeds. On Sept. gth M. Marcel Dupré demonstrated the truth of this in a 
really magnificent performance of the Handel Concerto in D Minor from the ‘Third 
Set. His registration, phrasing and harmonic “ filling-in ” were just such as we might 
have expected Handel to use ; and his treatment of the ad libitum passages was beyond 
praise. In this Concerto, too, we were not allowed to take our Handel “ neat ” : 
gentle accompanying phrases were thrown into blatant prominence by trick phrasing 
on unnecessary brass. However, M. Dupré carried it off with flying colours. Extra 
movements, incidentally, were inserted, but one can hardly grumble at this, as it is a 
not un-Handelian practice. The orchestra showed at their best perhaps in a per- 
formance of the Tschaikowsky No. 5 Symphony: Sir Henry Wood conducts this 
magnificently ; the violins woke up and the brass produced some superb fortissimos. 
If only such vitality could be aroused for other works ! Defects were shown up in a 
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performance of Ravel’s Ma Meére l’Oie which necessitates careful dovetailing ofsubtle — 
orchestral colour-changes, which were seldom successfully carried off: the texture ' 
of this beautiful and delicate suite was in consequence coarsened. The same old © 
Wagner excerpts are trotted out year after year and the same subjects are there to hear 
them each Monday : the orchestra by now could play them in their sleep, and indeed 
it is greatly to their credit that they do not, but often produce a fine tense tone, that — 
they seem to reserve only for Wagner and Tschaikowsky. Gliick overtures have been 
a welcome addition to the repertoire : the beauty of Gliick has been too much for- ! 
gotten : and it is most interesting to see how much later operatic writers owe to him. 

And now for the new works, which have really created great interest and are one 
of the most valuable contributions of the ‘‘ Proms.” to London musical life. On the 
first night I heard, on the wireless, the performance of Ravel’s Bolero. This has in- : 
stalled itself as a favourite in London ; but I should like to make a very strong protest _ 
against the very wrong tempo adopted by all conductors other than the composer. j 
The correct tempo is slow and unvarying: the metronome figure is marked at the 
head of the score, and Ravel has himself conducted a recording for the Polydor 
Company which gives the correct tempo. 

On the following Tuesday we heard the Chéros (No. 8) for full orchestra (with 
Mexican percussion) by Villa Lobos. This South American composer, discovered by 4 
Arthur Rubinstein, has written some fine music, notably songs and music for small 
orchestra, but his inspiration is very uneven. This particular chéros, rhythmically 
and orchestrally was exciting and amusing to hear, but was somewhat disjointed. 
The Hindemith organ concerto, admirably played by Quentin Maclean, was much 
more difficult to listen to, on account of its uncomprising contrapuntal texture : but 
there was real beauty in it and restrained feeling which shows through all the technical 
ingenuity. From Mr. William Walton we have had a very good performance of his 
Portsmouth Point, a really vital work, English without being “ folky,” and a somewhat 
wavering performance of his Viola Concerto, a most interesting work, full of deep 
feeling ; and admirably restrained both in form and colouring. Miss Suddaby sang 
at the same concert, the Benedictus from Dame Ethel Smyth’s Mass, her best work, 
as it is the most German in style. Mr. Vaughan Williams’ Pastoral Symphony con- 
tains some great moments and at least one first-rate tune ; but it is somewhat long- 
winded, climaxes are too few, and the forward movement too turgid. In spite of this, 
its beauty of thought may keep it alive, though it can never rival the far more moving 
London Symphony. Mr. Constant Lambert’s Rio Grande is a popular work of consider- 
able charm : its effects are effective if sometimes obvious ; I am inclined to regret that 
it has been recorded, since neither the work nor the records wear too well : in spite of 
this it is a real achievement in modern music and will probably retain its popularity 
for some time. To my mind the new violoncello concerto of Honegger, superbly 
played by Maurice Maréchal, to whom it was dedicated, has been one of the most 
interesting experiences of the season. The opening phrase is really deeply beautiful 
and though the work is, as the French critics said, mal cousu, it is very sincere and con- 
vincing. It is, as most of Honegger’s work, occupied in the duel between his brusque 
vitality and his romantic sensibility, so naively represented in the opening of the Con- 
certino : Sir Henry Wood overloaded the orchestration so that the brusqueness had 
an unfair chance, but in spite of this the work assumed great importance even at first 
hearing. In conclusion—may the Promenades continue to flourish ! If I protest against 
abuses, it is not that I do not appreciate the development of orchestra and program- 
mes and musical taste generally that has taken place, but that I hope for even more. 


VERE PILKINGTON 
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POETRY 


ASH WEDNESDAY. By T.S. Exior. Faber & Faber. 3s. 6d. 

THE UNCELESTIAL CITY. By Humsert Wo tre. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
ADAMASTOR. By Roy Campseti. Faber & Faber. 5s. 

TRANSITIONAL POEM. By C. Day Lewis. Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 

THE FAMILY TREE. By Wittiam Piomer, Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 

KING’S DAUGHTER. By V. SackviLLE-West. Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 
CAWDOR. By Rosinson JeFFERS. Hogarth Press. 6s. 

CAVENDER’S HOUSE. By Epwin ARLINGTON RoBINson. Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 


HE solution of Mr. Eliot’s verse demands persistence, some intellectual spade- 
& work, and, occasionally, prayer. A mood of irritable unhappiness, a questing 
intellectual misery, rewards these exertions ; but it must be granted that an interest- 
ing tune often beguiles and encourages them. Workers on The Waste Land toil to 
some taking jazz, and students of the Sweeney poems are at times arrested by snatches 
_ of rich melody rising from the general grotesqueness with an effect as much of oddity 
-as of beauty, as if saxophones were suddenly soaring in ecstasy. Mr. Eliot’s new 
sequence, Ash Wednesday, contains some gratifying Swinburnian passages, but chiefly 
agitates to a new and original music, composed out of erudite little rhythmical tricks. 
Phrases are hovered over, snatches of them are repeated, extended, abbreviated, 
turned inside out, and then all goes forward with a burst : 


Because I know that time is always time 

And place is always and only place 

And what is actual is actual only for one time 

And only for one place 

I rejoice that things are as they are and 

I renounce the blessed face 

And renounce the voice. 

Because I cannot hope to turn again 
Consequently I rejoice, having to construct something 
Upon which to rejoice. 


That passage, which is typical, is not without a meandering charm, and communicates 

very well the ineffable sadness which looks back, with a doubtful regret, to the certain- 

ties of youth, and forward, with a faint stirring, to the consolations of religion. It seems 
fair to say, however, that there is too much ineffability about it, as about the whole 
- sequence. Practically everything that Mr. Eliot sets down offers a choice of meanings, 
and it is clear from his withholding punctuation almost entirely that he is indifferent 
which meaning one chooses. 
| If Mr. Eliot’s meaning is lost in a cloud of meanings, Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s stares 
_ the reader too plainly in the face. Mr. Wolfe’s considerable dexterity seems unable to 
cope with any but the most glaringly obvious of ideas. He is at his best in verse of a 
- satirical cast, for satire is content with one straightforward statement having one 
direct reference. The Uncelestial City, which is wholly satirical throughout its con- 
_ siderable length—and is written, of course, unexceptionably well throughout—s his 
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most satisfying production up-to-date. It traces the blunting of a nice boy while he 
grows up and becomes a hanging-judge. Mr. Wolfe loads all his rifts with jokes, and 
good simple jokes they are : 
You cannot hope 
to bribe or twist, 
thank God ! the 
British journalist. 


Pa Ne wig PPE 


é 


Pe 


But, seeing what 
the man will do 

unbribed, there’s 
no occasion to. 


ONE NT AY RRR REE 


The Uncelestial City is as readable as a novel, and that is more than can be said of 
many better poems. 

Mr. Roy Campbell, emerged now as a real miscellaneous lyric poet, has been 
hailed as the Byron of our days. The comparison is certainly suggestive. His more 
challenging verses are addressed to his native land, from which he lives removed. 
His logic is showy but weak, his personality is strong and uncompromising. He is 
bitter and tender, harsh and tuneful by turns. And his poems, even the best of them, 
read like improvisations ; indeed, the best of all, the long Tristan da Cunha, with its : 
magnificent crescendo of metaphors, has loose epithets and lost opportunities which — 
inferior but more laborious craftsmen would shudder at. Here are the two most 
consecutive stanzas in it (Tristan da Cunha, of course, is an island halfway between the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn) : 


oe LI te ie eR OR ig 


} 
{ 
You march before the continents, you scout . 
In front of all the earth ; alone you sail 
The mast-head of the world, a lorn look-out, 
Waving the snowy flutter of your spray 
And gazing back in infinite farewell 
To suns that sink and shores that fade away. 


From your grey tower what long regrets you fling 
To where, along the low horizons burning, 

The great swan-breasted seraphs soar and sing 
And suns go down, and trailing splendours dwindle 
And sails on lonely errands unreturning 

Glow with a gold no sunrise can rekindle. 


It is rhetoric, but it is the real thing. 

Strangely enough, whatever his spiritual ancestry, Mr. Campbell derives most of 
his substance from the recent French. Echoes of Baudelaire and even of Valery, and 
large echoes of Rimbaud are frequent among the later poems, but all are re-roared with 
a gusto which is great enough to be newly creative. Almost feeble in comparison are 
the satires and epigrams, but they are still good fun and good verse : 


. . there are far more furlongs to the mile 
In Africa than Europe, though no doubt 
None but colonials have found this out . . . 
Nobody can deny that our hills rise 
Far more majestically—for their size ! 

I mean that there is something grander, yes, 
About the veld, than I can well express, 
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Something more vast—perhaps I don’t mean that— 
_ Something more round, and square, and steep and flat— 
No, well perhaps it’s not quite what I mean 
But something, rather, half-way in between, 
Something more ‘ nameless ’—That’s the very word ! 
Something that can’t be felt, or seen, or heard, 
Or even thought—a kind of mental mist 
That doesn’t either matter or exist. 


One detects the presence of a real, creative editorship behind the admirable diversity 
of format and substance in the series of Living Poets, published by The Hogarth 
Press. The quality of the last few volumes makes it clear that one must think 
about reserving a shelf for the series. We have had, in close succession, Mr. Day 
Lewis, who scorns ‘‘ common poet’s talk ”’ and, seeing, that “‘ disorder is without,” 
persuades from his mind a chatty, pungent verse which, inconsequently, he calls a 
poison ; we have had Miss Sackville-West, who scorns nothing, but simply and 
delicately hints the atmosphere of a cheerful, grown-up Schwarmerei ; we have 
had Mr. Plomer, with his astonishing aptitude for epithet, and his vigorous, 
intolerant mind illuminating heredity and Japanese landscapes ; and now, last and 
best of all, we have Mr. Arlington Robinson. The series has deserved him. 

There is a quality of terror in Cavender’s House which, I think, Mr. Robinson has 
not attempted till now, and which, in its stark sobriety, hardly anybody else, hardly 
even Mr. De la Mare, could have so completely achieved. The man Cavender goes 
back to his old home and meets the ghost of his wife. He had killed her twelve years 
_ before, the last time he was there. They sit and talk things over, with no special em- 
phasis on the murder, but always circuiting back to it. Desdemona, with that sudden, 
disillusioned wisdom of death which rings so startlingly in her last cry, might have 
talked to much the same purpose as the wife, had she, too, had need to come back in 


~ the spirit. The dramatic intensity which Mr. Robinson manages to get in, without 


interrupting his quiet flow of almost monosyllabic poetry, is amazing. 


At least there is no hurry 
You’ve not a notion of how much time there is 


_ says the wife on one occasion, and 


I was not hurt ; you only frightened me 


is her principal recollection of the murder. Wherever one looks points like this are 
_ made, and made so gently that one has to look twice to believe that they are not 


- accidental : 


All through the house 
He could hear silence like a multitude 
Of silences, and all apprised of him. 


I think that Mr. Robinson a little mars the poem at the end by a suggestion that the 
wife did not reappear after all, except in Cavender’s inner conscience ; but one’s 


nerves are certainly grateful for the relief. 
E.G. TWITCHETT 
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THE AUTOCRACY OF MR. PARHAM. By H. G. We ts. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
BACKWATER. By T.S. Strrptinc. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
OUT OF THE WINDOW. By Mapetine Linrorp. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


R. WELLS cannot use his imagination without illuminating something. But 
Mie are times when his search-lights play upon less vivid backgrounds than 
others. In this new book of his he is, as usual, writing of his newest thoughts—for to 
think with him is to print. But he seems to have reached the printing office, this time, 
a little before he had begun to think. It is as if he were standing on the threshold and 
pausing to say “ now, let me think,” and while he pauses we are kept there too. For 
nearly half of this latest book of his we seem to be standing in the doorway of intro- 
duction, not knowing whether we are entering a story of the life of the reckless rich, 
by Mr. Arnold Bennett, or a romance from the skies, by Mr. Edgar Rice Burroughs.) 
It is all very tedious word-painting, too, that would have been done much better by 


either of the two romancers it reminds one of ; but in the end a light breaks, we see — 


where we are. It is satire ; pungent, revealing satire ; Mr. Wells the crusader is here 
again. 
Mr. Parham (why the inevitable, repetitive “‘ Mr.” ? How tired of it one gets !) by 


a seeming miracle (Mr. Wells is as clever in his devising of new kinds of miracles as 


he is in rearranging the world for people after they have happened) becomes en- 
dowed with an inspiring and conquering oratorical genius, hypnotic will-power, 
stupendous vitality, and is wafted with the minimum expenditure of these gifts into the 
position of an English Mussolini. His will is to make ‘‘ England what it was.” He is 
out to preserve War, Empire, and Aggrandisement. In a word the Militarist dream is 
his ideal; he is determined not to see beyond it. There is only one illogicality : 
he can ignore all twentieth-century developments but one. His wars will be the old 
wars for the old reasons bolstered up by the old defences . . . but they will be wars 
with poisoned gases as weapons of destruction. Try as he may, Mr. Parham—who 
has become “ Lord Paramount ”—cannot exclude this modern thing from his schemes. 
It hurts him, he is never fully reconciled to it, but it is simply there. — 
“I call God to witness,” said the Lord Paramount, “that I have no mind for gas war. . . 
This is not the sort of war I want . . . It’s the sort of war these damned chemist 
and men of science have forced upon us. It’s war made into a monster. Because someone 


failed to nip science in the bud a hundred years ago. They are doing their best to make 
war impossible. That’s their game.” 


But Sir Bussy Woodcock, the nouveau riche, is his enemy throughout. He is Mr. 
Wells’s favourite exponent of Mr. Wells’s ideas—the vulgar, self-made man who has 
more insight in his little finger than the educated university man has in his whole 
mentality. Sir Bussy secures control of the sources of supply for the making of the 
gas—the militarist party is helpless. 


“We rich men—I mean we big business people—we’ve been backing the wrong 
horse,” says Sir Bussy. “ We've been afraid of Bogy Bolshevik and all the new things, and 
damn it ! it’s the old things that mean to bust up our affairs. We’re new things ourselves. 
. . » No good putting new wine in old bottles. . . . The world’s rising and splashing 
over. The old notions and boundaries won’t hold it. . . . If we don’t see to it, these old 
institutions of yours and all that—these old things that ought to be cleaned up and put 
away now—will upset the whole human apple cart.” 
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The satirical bludgeon created in the character of the Lord Paramount is one of 
the most effective that Mr. Wells has ever wielded ; if he had only got into his. 
stride a bit sooner it should have hit home far more surely. If I had the temerity I 
should like to suggest to both Mr. Wells and his publisher that a heavily cut edition 
should succeed this over-expansive one. 

I referred to the petty annoyance of the constant repetition of the name and title 
of “ Mr. Parham ”—no fewer than five times on one page, for instance—but, coming 
to the next book, we have Mr. Stribling in an almost equally annoying habit of avoid- 
ing repetition by such devices as, “‘ Come on out,” yelled the larger man, or ““Yonder’s 
a sand flat,” pointed out the smaller man, or “the horseman became instantly 
excited,” when the names of all of these people are perfectly well-known and inter- 
spersed all the while between their variations. An author must get over the difficulties 
of his craft better than this, and especially so sound an author as the writer of Back- 
water. Particularly so as in this book Mr. Stribling shows a definite advance on his 
previous work. His background still lacks some of that meticulous, solid building up 
that a careful engraver would employ ; it is filled in, one feels, rather in the chary spirit 
of the modern wood-cutter’s art, which would be all very well if the picture were no 

_ more than the black and white of shadows and high relief, but Mr. Stribling, by build- 
ing up a picture of intricate plot and detail upon the foundations of his slightly hewn 
- block loses verisimilitude instead of gaining it. It is, however, a lack that is far less 
- noticeable in this book than in any of his previous ones. This book is concerned with 
_ the lonely communities of the cotton-growers contiguous to the great Mississippi. 
_ Here the boot-legger, the respectable grower, the negro servants and the police meet 
_ on equal terms of daily intercourse, but cherish their differing status in secret pride. 
~ Jim Murdoch cannot marry Mary Sue Meredith because of her aristocratic lineage and 
his father’s useful, but lawless, distilleries. The sudden flooding of the river and 
_ threatened ruin of the crops, however, precipitate a crisis in which prejudices are 
_ transmuted and fortunes reversed. Mary Sue has her mind cleared of its college-bred, 
 eugenic theories by the discovery that her highly respectable father has been leading 
a double life in financial matters and her lover’s infamous parent has acted heroically 
~ to save lives in the flood . . . Jim will do for her children’s father after all ! Ridicu- 
lous as Mary Sue may sound from this, she and Jim live ; we believeinthem. This 
is due to the really good dialogue, through which the characters reveal themselves. 
_ They do not have to rely on their creator’s assertions of their infinite variety ; they 
_ display themselves in action and in speech so that we see them and get to know them 
_ as we do our ordinary friends in real life. The scenes also are very well painted ; and 
_ the moments of drama provoke feeling, showing that the author in writing of them 
_ shares the emotions of his puppets, the language becoming dignified and fitting as the 


a 


_ occasion demands. These are the essential points of good authorship and Mr. Strib- 
_ ling retains them in his grasp. ne 

The description of the flooding of the levee is awe inspiring : 

As the night fell, lights broke out along the whole long circle of the levee. From above 
it must have looked as if the Mississippi river had pinned a brooch against her dark bosom. 
... With the turning on of the lights the multitude of the negroes broke into a melancholy 
singing. The black men marooned on a handful of mud sang of the Red Sea, of Noah, of 
the prophet Daniel. The voices of the negro women rose up against the bass in high 
weird sopranos, like vocal skyrockets sent up to heaven from a foundering ship. 


And Jim, when he thinks of his refused love : 


__, . . plodded along the street thinking of Mary Sue, of the faint, alien atmosphere of 
_ aristocracy that always lingered about her, of how she disappeared into the Lambert home 
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with the familiarity of a fish entering the water again. He recalled vaguely the legend of — 
Rhine maidens living in another world from their human lovers, and that, he thought, 


might be a symbol of social partitions. 


In Out of the Window Miss Linford has attempted an interesting study, with a 
quietly successful hand. Her heroine marries ‘‘ beneath her,” and Miss Linford — 
shows how even the link of the most passionate love will not stand up against the 
battering of adverse circumstances. It is all too exactly what one would fear to happaa 
in real life, and one is a little terrified by the ruthless description of its turning out _ 
just so. It is impossible to blame poor Ursula. She really loved Kenneth, and not the: 
rich suitable Charles. But nevertheless Charles would have made her the better hus- 
band. In sucha circumstance no one can say what anyone else should have done ; it is _ 
an individual problem entirely. The sympathetic and faithful treatment of it is the point 
that concerns the reviewer, and Miss Linford brings both these gifts to her work. 
She arranges her facts in good and telling sequence and displays a gift for novel 
writing that appears at once to be both genuine and spontaneous. When Ursula has 
her first quarrel with her artisan husband : . 

It seemed to her as if life had been sharply cut into halves by Kenneth’s entrance with | 
the little box in his hand. Behind was happiness, confident love : ahead, she could see only - 
that he was capable of behaving thus to her, and she of hating him. bf 


Then when Kenneth goes out for the last time with his little plebeian sweetheart, — 
Miss Linford shows her understanding of his perplexities : q 
His heart was weighted down with a sense of resentment. He told himself that he was — 
naturally indignant that some people should have so much and others so damned little, 
but he knew that his emotion cut more shrewdly than that. Dorothy made some remark 
ubout ae possibility of another day’s fine weather, and he dragged his thoughts down to” 
ook at her. 


This is a promising book. . 
J. E.S. ARROWSMITH 
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THE IMMORALIST. By Anpr#é Ging. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


|| deer is very little to be said about Gide which has not been said already, and 
_ especially little to be said about The Immoralist. It was the first of his books to 
be internationalized, though not the first to be popular in France ; therefore the first 
to be discussed and (one is tempted to say, therefore) the last to be translated. Miss 
Bussy, who has done the translation, has done it fairly well, though never so well that 
it reads quite naturally. And once again we are faced with the fact that what is a 
masterpiece in French can be rather a silly book in English. But I do not propose to 
_ make this novel more than a pretext for a sort of Child’s Guide to Gide, or to say more 
about The Immoralist than that he is incomprehensible without a knowledge of Les 
Nourritures Terrestres. And it is from this earlier book that I take my text for the whole 
of Gide’s outlook on life : on n’est stir de ne jamais faire que ce que l’on est incapable de 
comprendre. 'T’o understand is the single purpose of Gide, and to pass on his under- 
standing ; even his soties, as he calls them, are parables. In the large works, such as 
Les Faux-Monnayeurs, you cannot cut a section through any episode without dis- 
closing some attempt to get inside what is normally closed, to split open the tender 
heart of things so subtle that they have scarcely become aware of their own existence. 
Or, if you like, Gide is a thoroughly unhealthy writer. But, unfortunately, in spite of 
his perception, he cannot pull an equal weight with his heart and his mind—an 
essential quality in a first-rate novelist. You have only to read Balzac’s La Peau de 
Chagrin say, after Les Faux-Monnayeurs, to see that the straightforward method, the 
_ slap-dash psychology, in other words, conveys a far clearer picture of life than the 
more exact account of life’s microscopic behaviour. Careful maps defeat their ends, 
just as Gide defeats his end, by leading the eye into every depression of the road, 
instead of informing it at a glance that there is a road between two points. Not only 
does Gide obscure the psychological issue, but he obscures his entire work by his 
determination that everything must go in, every scrap of phrase must be published lest 
the secret lie in it. 

I see him as a sort of literary Mrs. Aldwinkle, in perpetual terror of missing the 
‘revelation, the great moment; only that, whereas Mrs. Aldwinkle knew the 
revelation to be perpetually round the corner, Gide knows it to be in his own 
skull, without having the power to unbind it, or to recognise it unbound. Even Les 
Nourritures Terrestres is weighed down by words, repetitions of desert scenery, half- 
thoughts, a nostalgic insistence on the physical facts of Touggourt and the Algerian 
countryside. He has a craving, with which I fully sympathise, to pin down every stone 
in the landscape so as to anchor his thoughts of the moment: a craving which ends in 
the fallacy that, by giving strangers the landscape, he is making his thought the clearer 
to them. The thought is often very real. In the first volume of Martin du Gard’s 
Les Thibault, a far greater novel than any of Gide, the young man, Jacques, is com- 
pletely dominated by Les Nourritures Terrestres, and J believe that what one may call 
the war generation of France was intellectually changed by this single book, a most 
dangerous book, and an enthralling one. This is not easy for an Englishman to under- 
stand ; if it comes to that, no event in French literature is easy for an Englishman to 
understand. But I think there can be no doubt that what Rimbaud did for French 
poetry, Gide has done for French prose. What I do doubt is the value of either experi- 
ment to its disciples. . 
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There is another and more sensational side to Gide which, however unpleasant, 
cannot be ignored. I suppose that without it he would have sold many fewer copies 
of his books, have been asked far less often out to luncheon, but I am as sure of his 
sincerity in this as in any other of his mistakes. No one could call him a nasty writer, 
yet a great number of his books deal with homosexuality, and he himself is, from Si le 
grain ne meurt, a confessed pervert. I repeat my text : onn’est stir de ne jamais faire que 
ce que l’on est incapable de comprendre. I have never met M. Gide, but I am inclined to _ 
think that his vice is the result of this passion to understand. He must let nothing by, | 
not for fear of missing the revelation, but for fear that he is rejecting the seed necessary 
to his own mind, to bring the revelation triumphant out of himself. His pronounce- 
ments on the subject are entirely calm, never disgusting. Emotionally, Sazil is un-— 
exceptionable, even moving ; Corydon no worse than dull. Gide is a romantic, in an 
age when straightforward romanticism has been the common butt in all countries. 
Without sensation, he endeavoured to give his romanticism a twist, so that he might 
give it play and yet not lose his audience. Is this not another instance of an imperfect 
marriage between heart and mind, to be a pervert from intellectual snobbery ? My 
chief reason for saying that in Gide the vice is acquired is the ease with which he puts 
it off. The most horrible thing about homosexuality is the way it pervades its victims ;_ 
Gide is not pervaded. In fact, it is only because to the public his name is inseparable 
from his confessions, that the matter need be mentioned at all. I have said that there 
is very little to be said for the first time about Gide ; there can be nothing final. But 
I have an uneasy feeling that an author of sixty ought to have produced more than one 
full-scale work of creative imagination (more than Les Faux-Monnayeurs), and ought 
to leave to his executors the labour of publishing his collected postcards in a monthly 
journal. If we leave out of account the early novels, such as La Porte Etroite, probably 
also The Immoralist, there is very little fiction left. His recent productions have been — 
bagatelles or travel-books. There remains a polished thinker in a narrow range, — 
capable of great plasticity of style, a brave and entertaining autobiographer and, most 
important of all, the author of Les Faux-Monnayeurs. But I find it suspicious that I 
cannot remember—after three years—the name of a single character in the book. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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RING BOOKS: FOUR ESSAYS. By Joun Livincston Lowes. Con- 
Stable. 5s. 


VAGABONDS AND PUPPETS. By Watter WILKINSON. Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d. 


R. JOHN LIVINGSTON LOWES, who is one of the best critics alive, has 
. given us four admirable little essays in his new volume Of Reading Books. 
These ““ essays,”’ as he points out in his preface, were really written (like B.B.C. Talks) 
_ to be listened to rather than read ; but they read extremely well nevertheless, and 
_ their direct personal note is perhaps best suited to Mr. Lowes’ obvious delight in his 
subjects. They are all old subjects: but Mr. Lowes is clearly master of them, and 
treats them, not only with understanding, but with such deep feeling that one enjoys 
seeing them again through the sensitiveness of his mind, the freshness of his en- 
_thusiasm and the ease of his style. The Pilgrim’s Progress is his first book, and he treats 
it as a study in literary immortality. His interest in this question takes him for a 
‘Moment amongst the contemporary literature, and he turns up the Term Catalogues 
_ for 1678, to divert and instruct us with a few titles of some of the Pilgrim’s associates 
at birth. It has survived them all; more than that, out of the whole illustrious range 
_ of seventeenth-century writers 

_ save for Shakespeare and possibly Milton, the . . . book most widely read, and through 
250 years most universally familiar, was written by an unlearned Puritan preacher, once 
a tinker, as a dream dreamt in the Bedford gaol. . . . It has coloured the imagination 
and stamped itself upon the phraseology of ten generations of the English-speaking race, 

and it is read besides in more than one hundred other languages and dialects. 


_ What is the reason for this enduring popularity, he asks, considering the period, 
_ considering Bunyan, considering the book ? He opens it to find out, and is immediate- 
_ ly caught up again himself in its well-known pages ; drawn into the vitality of the 
_ simple story and charmed afresh by the living characters and their vivid conversation ; 
_and by the lovable, troubled figure of Bunyan himself moving behind Christian, 
behind it all, through his familiar home-county of Bedfordshire. His next problem is 
somewhat similar; though what interests him here is the origin rather than the 
endurance of the book : the King James’ version of the English Bible, and the noble 
_ and beautiful achievement of its translators. “ He maketh me to lie down in green 
_ pastures ; He leadeth me beside the still waters.” Against the lovely simplicity of 
_ that he puts Simon Patrick’s paraphrase of it : 
z For as a good Shepherd leads his Sheep in the violent Heat to shady Places, where they 
may lie down and feed (not in parched, but) in fresh and green Pastures ; and in the 
Evening leads them (not to muddy and troubled Waters, but) to pure and quiet streams : 
so hath he already made a fair and plentiful Provision for me ; which I enjoy in Peace 
without any disturbance. 


_ He comments amusingly : “‘ If ever the beauty of Israel was slain upon its high places, 
it was when Simon Patrick took pen in hand as an improver of the Bible !”’ and asks 
again, ‘“‘ What conserved against such influences its unfailing dignity and exquisite 
felicity of word and phrase!” He finds a number of reasons ; but here is the root 
_ of the matter : 
Translation and original alike came through the furnace, and those who first wrote 
and those who last rendered were inspired by an intensity of feeling which found inevit- 
able expression, among other ways, in the very cadences of their speech. 
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The essay is very ably written, as also are his last two in which he compares Mere- 
dith’s and Hardy’s interpretation of Nature, and discusses the importance and 
pleasures of reading. In this restless, hurried and efficient century how easy it 1s to 
lose the power of being idle—that inestimable boon—unless, “ now and then, we > 
pause and loaf . . . and invite our souls.” { 

And this brings us to another author who also finds the noise and bustle and com- 
mercialism of modern city life uncongenial,—indeed, irritating. Mr. Walter Wilkin-— 
son “is a young artist (so the dust-cover tells us) who has set out to make a living ; 
by touring through rural England with a Puppet Show of his own design.”’ Let us go — 
a little way with him in his anxious quest of pennies. But only for a little way. “ A 
traveller has to be wary,” he says ; ‘‘ he can pick up many embarrassments,” and — 
one has already felt, long before the regrettable episode of the young miner Charley — 
which gives rise to this remark, that like Charley himself one would probably be an ; 
embarrassment to Mr. Wilkinson. He disapproves contemptuously of so much. — 
Railways, and the “ rich and magnificent people ” who travel on them, motor cars, — 
money (when it does not fall into his hat), undergraduates, and even, for a moment, of ° 
poor, hospitable, good-natured Charley who, dimly though he is sketched (for the | 


author, one feels, isn’t really much interested in other people, and indeed he admits — 


that he didn’t take the trouble to fathom Charley), manages never-the-less to emerge — 
as an engaging young man. The list is easily extendable. ‘ 
True, after the author has indulged these frequent displeasures, he always chides 
himself gently for being so silly and is “‘ soon a simple, cheerful vagabond again with 
never an envious thought for anyone ”’; so that, after a time, one begins to feel that 
these ‘‘ fine frenzies ” are as affected as the phrase. And, indeed, why should he bes 


i 


envious of anyone—as, for instance, of ‘‘ the rich, idle and useless young men who 
would want amusing ”’ at Oxford—when he is going to have such a fine time in Bath 
himself ? It is all rather queer and unconvincing, and perhaps one may be forgiven’ 
for finding his actual circumstances a little mysterious. He seems to pass from 
poverty to affluence and back again to poverty with the briskness of an actor changing 
his costume in a double part. ‘ 
During his tramp to Bath in search of pennies he is so poor that he is frequently _ 
playing for his next meal, and is once reduced to twopence ; but arrived in Bath, 
where it appears he has an appointment as a manipulator of marionettes, with a few 
shillings in his pocket, he slips off his vagabondage like a garment, and is “‘ elevated to 
more elegant ways of living,” takes the waters, and enjoys good music and theatres, a 
bed and table and all the good things that town provides. Yet immediately the week 
of his engagement there is up, out from store comes Punch and Judy, and he is _ 
promptly “a houseless vagabond ” again “‘ without money to spend.” The shabby — 
suit of clothes which, when brushed up on his entry, seems to have been good enough 
for theatre and pumproom, is now so old and travel-stained that he feels “ an uncom- 
fortable outsider ” in Bath Abbey among the “‘ splendidly dressed people ” who are. 
quietly attending the morning service there. He tries to make his escape; but is, 
unfortunately, intercepted by the verger, for he stays to sneer at “‘ these comfortable 


people.” What had they come here for, he wonders. (He had come himself, by the — 
way, for spiritual refreshment.) 


There were no flies on them. They were quite satisfied they knew how to dress for — 


church, and how to get the money to pay the tailor. They knew the proper, gentlemanly 
sort of pipe to smoke, and the most fashionable car to buys. 


and so on, and so on. J. R. ACKERLEY 
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TO RETURN TO ALL THAT. By A. P. Graves. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
AS WE WERE. By E. F. Benson. Longmans. 18s. 


JOSEPH FOUCHE. By Steran Zwetc. Translated by EDEN and Cepar Pav. 
Cassell. 155. . 


THE FRIEND OF SHELLEY. By H. J. Massincuam. Cobden-Sanderson. 215. 
BLIGH OF THE BOUNTY. By Georrrey Rawson. Philip Allan. tos. 6d. 


es those of us who most heartily despise our parents and grandparents (and I 
understand that every healthy-minded generation does that, more or less) are 
being slowly forced into something more than a mere nodding acquaintance with 
them. We are beginning to understand their point of view, and even to appreciate their 
jokes. Introduced afresh by such tactful and genial mutual friends as Mr. E. F. 
Benson and Mr. A. P. Graves, we discover unexpected affinities. For instance, our 
immediate ancestors were probably unexcelled in the art of writing personal reminis- 
cences ; and the appetite of this post-war generation for literature of that kind may be 
seen by the most casual glance at the publishers’ lists. 

It is a question at what age a man should begin to publish his memoirs. Mr. Graves, 
who has been anticipated by his own son in this respect, explains that he belongs to a 
_ family of centenarians, and feels that he must “‘ apologise for writing this book at 
the comparatively early age of eighty-three.’’ But he admits that “‘ modern critics, 
who encourage youngsters to write off their lives at thirty-three, may even think me 
fifty years too late.”” It is clear that such a book as his should not be written too soon— 
should not be allowed to go off at half-cock. Personally I enjoyed every page of it. It 
has the freshness of youth without its pomposity. It says briskly and briefly what it has 
to say, combining an engaging frankness with a decent discretion where other people’s 
feelings are concerned. There are stories of the Pre-Raphaelites, of Carlyle and 
_ Tennyson, of Kinglake and the original ‘‘ Father O’Flynn,” and of an exciting en- 
_ counter with a nine foot conger ee]. But it is more a direct narrative of the author’s 
career than a collection of anecdotes. It demonstrates finally—if such a demonstration 
were needed—that it is possible to retain one’s sense of humour after many years’ 
service as an inspector of schools. And it concludes with a lively account of the 
author’s own family and a few vigorous comments upon the latest work of the author’s 


gon, Mr. Robert Graves. ‘‘ Good-bye to All That,” says Mr. A. P. Graves, “ calls for 


many more corrections than I can here enumerate ”’ ; but he manages to find space for 
quite a number of them, and he does not mince his words. 

Mr. E. F. Benson is less autobiographical, more anecdotal. He calls his book “a 
Victorian peepshow ”’, and we might go a long way before we found a show as enter- 
taining. Regarded as a collection of anecdotes the book has only one fault—that too 
many of its stories are already familiar. The story about tinned meat on page 155 ; 
Tennyson’s retort to the “‘ O.B.” when the latter introduced himself as “ Browning ” ; 
Jowett’s crushing of an unfortunate undergraduate at the breakfast table ; Whistler’s 
hit at Oscar Wilde—“ You will, Oscar, you will’’; and the story of the serious- 
minded child at the music hall, who suddenly turned to his mother and enquired, 
“‘ Mummie, is Mr. Robey a good man ? ”’—all these must surely have been printed 
dozens of times before, or, if not, they ought to have been. One of them, indeed—an 


So repeats 
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. , 
anecdote about Tennyson who dreadfully embarrassed a Victorian young lady by 
alleging that her stays creaked, and then made matters worse by explaining, with 
apologies, that he found it was his own braces—happens to be told both by > 
Mr. Benson and Mr. Graves. It is amusing to note the difference in their methods. © 
Mr. Graves gives it one light paragraph ; Mr. Benson makes a fine, dramatic tale of it. — 
It would be an impertinence to compliment Mr. Benson on his style, or upon the wit 
and veracity of his character sketches. But it is interesting to note that he always — 
seems to be at his best with people whom he could not whole-heartedly like or admire ~ 
—for instance, Oscar Wilde, Whistler, and Oscar Browning. The picture of Wilde is — 
an extraordinarily good one—the brilliant talker who drifted along “a primrose path — 
to the sound of flutes,” neglecting his art, Mr. Benson thinks, until it was too late. The 
real secret of his charm was that behind all his posturing lay ‘‘ an amiable and sunny 
spirit which wished well to everyone.” Wilde’s friend, Oscar Browning, is dealt with 
more severely, indeed almost cruelly : 

He was a genius flawed by abysmal fatuity. No one had finer gifts than he: he could 
think on big lines, he could strike out great ideas, he had wit, he had the power of planning 
largely and constructively, he had courage and a high scorn of ridicule, it was impossible 
to come into contact with him without being conscious of a great intellectual force. But 
it was impossible not to be aware that he was a buffoon. . . . Whatever he did was a 
matter that aroused attention and comment : that was because he was a great man. But 
whatever he did also aroused opposition and ridicule, and that was because he was such a 
silly ass. 


ie ed 


Mr. Benson contributes some new facts, some “‘ inner history,” in regard to certain 
of the incidents he deals with. For instance, he prints correspondence between his 
father (then Archbishop of Canterbury) and the Prince of Wales (afterwards King 
Edward VII) at the time of the unfortunate baccarat affair, when the Prince gave 
evidence in an action for libel following a charge of cheating at cards, and was vigor- 
ously attacked in the Press as though he himself was the delinquent, whereas his 
behaviour had been perfectly proper. Even the Times advised him to give up playing 
cards for money. These letters are now published for the first time by gracious per- 
mission of H.M. King George V. The Archbishop, who himself had a horror of 
gambling in any form, wrote wisely and sympathetically ; the Prince defended his 
conduct with some vigour, and with a not unnatural touch of indignation. Such a 
storm in a tea-cup seems as ludicrous to-day as it would have done in, say, 1820. 

A curious book in my list is Herr Stefan Zweig’s study of Fouché, which has just 
been translated from the German. It is typical of certain tendencies in modern litera- 
ture that an accomplished writer like Herr Zweig should have spent so much time 
trying to think out excuses for a mean and second-rate person like Fouché. For what, 
after all, can be said for a man who lives by betraying his friends ? In plain English, 
nothing—but in German apparently quite a lot. Herr Zweig calls Fouché “ the most 
remarkable politician the world has ever known.” In reality he was a traitorous 
intriguer, who excelled only as a spy. Such characters are thrown up on every political 
upheaval. Most people concerned in democratic revolutions are either knaves or— 
idealists. Fouché was the former. You may call Talleyrand a snake ; but at any rate 
he was the King Cobra, he had a certain dignity ; and in the end he deserved well of 
France. Fouché was not naturally blood-thirsty. As the author well remarks, “ the 
fault of the French revolutionists was, not that they were drunk with blood, but that 
they were drunk with words of blood.” They talked so much about slaughtering the 
aristocrats that, in the end, they had to do it. It is characteristic of the mild-mannered 
Fouche that, once he recognised this, he went to Lyons and perpetrated one of the 
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most appalling massacres of the Revolution, accompanied, quite unnecessarily, by 
blasphemous pantomimes. However, Balzac admired him; and Herr Zweig does 
succeed in proving that he was efficient in his own line. But then we knew that 
already. This is a provocative, irritating book ; but it is not a book that you can put 
aside once you have begun to read it. 

Mr. H. J. Massingham’s life of Edward John Trelawny, that strange, tempestuous, 
theatrical friend of Shelley’s, is an unusually satisfying book, if only because it seems 
to say the very last word on its subject. I cannot follow Mr. Massingham through the 
story of Trelawny’s life. He tells it well, as one would expect of him. But he is at his 


best in his appreciation of the man’s character. He makes this penetrating and 


illuminating comparison with Byron : 
Put in the simplest terms, Trelawny was a romantic who romanticised himself. He made 


_ the very most of what he instinctively was, and so exposed himself to the ferocious satire 
_ of Byron. He was such good hunting for Byron from the very naiveté of his self-dramatisa- 


_ tion. But, the authenticity of his inward romantic nature is not to be questioned ; he was 


_ quite unlike Byron, who pretended to be the reverse of what he really was, and consciously 
cut himself off from his nature. What Trelawny did was to put his nature on the stage. 


"Not quite fair to Byron, some readers may think ; but still illuminating. 


Captain William Bligh, of the Bounty, whose character exemplifies the discon- 


- certing fact that a man may be a brute and a bully and also a brave and skilful leader ; 
_ Captain William Bligh, whose great voyage across the Pacific in an open boat, after his 
crew had turned him out, has won him the respectful admiration of all who love the 
sea ; Captain William Bligh seems such an obvious subject for the biographer that it 
_ is surprising he has not been more fully dealt with before. Mr. Rawson now fills the 


gap with this interesting account of Bligh’s career. The affair of the Bounty was not 


_ the only trouble of the kind that he got into ; yet his present biographer (who does not 
attempt to whitewash him) arrives at the rather surprising conclusion that, bad as his 
behaviour undoubtedly was when in command of the Bounty, it had “ probably 


nothing to do with the mutiny.” 
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EpwarpD GEOFFREY O’DonocGHuE. Bodley Head. 21s. 


LONDON REDISCOVERIES. By Watter G. BELL, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. Bodley © 
Head. 7s. 6d. 
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A DETECTIVE IN KENT. By DonaLp Maxwe.t. Bodley Head. 6s. 
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Palmer. 3s. 6d. 
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1 Sy ti aesar ted has inspired a love and devotion such as is given to few capital — 
cities, and Miss Grierson is one of her most fervent admirers. With this devotion, — 
with her historic sense and her literary ability the book she has written on Haunting — 
Edinburgh cannot fail to charm and interest. In spite of all that Town Councils and — 
Railway Companies could do (and they have done and are doing their worst) Edin- 
burgh has a fascination which grips the stranger even more than the indweller. It is 
unique. Where else can be seen two cities, the mediaeval and the polite, standing 
over against each other, separated by what was once a loch but is now an unlovely 
railway station with its appurtenances ? The Middle Ages, observed a sage, had every - 
virtue except moderation and every vice except vulgarity. Nowhere is this better — 
exemplified than in Edinburgh, for the mediaeval spirit lingered longer here than in 
the more exuberant south. “‘ A grim and threatening spirit,” says Miss Grierson, 
“haunts the old streets of Edinburgh,” and she traces the history of the City from the 
high noon of the sixteenth-century—when there really was a merry Scotland and the 
Scots “ were not confined to funerals and football matches for their amusements ” 
but loved masques and mummery and singing “‘ round simmer trees ” and gaped at 
the ferocious bonhomie of the Scottish lords—to the mellow afternoon of that wonder- | 
ful culture period which came in the last half of the eighteenth-century and which, 
according to Miss Grierson, died out at the beginning of the nineteenth. Toa diffident _ 
Southern observer, however, it does not seem yet to have sunk into the lethargy of | 
night, but rather to be breaking into a new dawn. No, while its ancient University 
retains its glory ; while, may I say, it rears citizens who can write about it as Miss 
Grierson does, and while it can display such civic patriotism and aesthetic feeling as 
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produced the Scottish War Memorial, surely there is a great future for Edinburgh. 
Of the Memorial Miss Grierson speaks with something like contempt but, again to the 
Southron, this dignified building seems worthily to embody a beautiful conception 
on a site which was obviously waiting for it. It is true the town council has com- 
mitted unpardonable atrocities in pulling down without reasonable excuse some fine 
old buildings, and has connived at the erection of horrid and alien houses and bunga- 
lows on its fair countryside, but that is the way of Town Councils and if they can only 
be induced to read Miss Grierson’s book they may pause even now and realize the 
future possibilities of the ‘‘ triumphand toun.” 

What happy conjunction of circumstances made Mr. O’Donoghue Chaplain of 
Bridewell Hospital I do not know, but the appointment has proved a great gain to 
London topography, for he has produced a history of that ancient foundation both 

thoritative and eminently readable, the first volume of which has already been 
noticed in these pages. Built as a Royal Palace—and, as such, lodging no less a magnate 
_ than Charles V, I believe the only Holy Roman Emperor who ever visited us— 
where the Fleet poured into the Thames and opposite the great monastery of Black- 
om, tiars, it became one of the greatest of those numerous sixteenth-century charitable 

~ foundations hastily endowed to relieve the growing city of the ever increasing swarms 
of beggars, criminals, harlots and wastrels. It combined what to us seem the in- 
compatible purposes of a reformatory, a prison, a technical school, and an orphan 
asylum. The deft hands of Mr. O’Donoghue have woven into the narrative many an 
engaging picture of social life and manners, and the stories of certain obscure people 
more interesting in the light they throw on social conditions than many of those who 
find a place in the histories of great events. The half-hearted attempts at social reform 
in our sense of the word and the whole-hearted floggings so much more congruous 
with the robust attitude of our ancestors towards all manifestations of naughtiness 

- carry us on through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and at last we arrive at 
the era of the evangelicals and the prison reformers. Bridewell under such a Governor 
as Granville Sharp and such a clerk as John Poynder became a beneficent institution 
and in our own day the noble work of the hospital is carried on in the King Edward’s 
School at Witley. 

You can always sit down to a book by Mr. Bell with the assurance that you will read 
something fresh, for even if it be an oft told tale it will be adorned with characteristic 
touches. To me the happiest of his. London Rediscoveries is that at Hoare’s Bank 
“ ever since the business began it has been the rule for a partner to sleep on the 

__ premises, and one does so still, coming down each morning at g o’clock to open the 
doors.’”’ No doubt he also takes in the milk, and when you come to think of it the 

- Walter Bell’s of some two hundred years hence will have difficulty in giving us such 

- intimate little touches in connection with the offices of Chemical Industries and the 

Underground Railways. These steel and concrete buildings do more than alter the 

face of London : the more it changes the more it is emphatically not the same thing, 
and what Mr. De la Mare calls that “‘ smaller bygone, darker, gayer, unevener, 

homelier London ” which pervades the pages of Mr. St. John Adcock’s Famous 
_ Houses and Literary Shrines of London has gone for ever. It is good to see a new 

edition of this valuable little book ; but I hope it will not be long before another 
appears in which the last chapter will be expanded and in which the author will not 

make Pope write a letter in 1783, nor try to make us believe that ‘‘ Bolingbroke’s chief 
title to remembrance now is that he was the friend ” of that poet. ‘ 
An indispensable accompaniment to such a book is a good set of maps, and this 
_ Messrs. Philips provide in the Handy Volume Ailas of the County of London. It has 
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been brought up-to-date and it is instructive to note how the wide open spaces in the © 


er 


Southern portions of the county at the time of the last edition are now being rapidly — 


filled in with the brown patches that indicate closely built-up areas. 
The new edition of Muirhead’s England is before me, neat, handy, well-printed and 
mapped. It is obviously designed to meet the needs of the latest evolved species of 


homo sapiens, the motorist, and especially for one sub-division of that class, the — 
American motorist. There is a glossary which helpfully explains that ‘‘ motor car” — 


is the ‘‘ usual term for automobile.”’ But indeed for no other type would it be neces- 
sary to cram so much information into so small a compass, and for the man who wants 
to see all the English Cathedrals in one week I can imagine no more useful book, 
while the introductory essay on the ‘“‘ Study of English Monuments ” by Professor 
Baldwin Brown, is a delight to read and is itself a monument of learning. 

But he who wants to see England in more pedestrian and contemplative way will 


take his guide books in smaller doses and to him I commend two little books on Kent, — 


that prince amongst our counties, the cradle of our race, our religion and our navy. 
In A Detective in Kent, Mr. Donald Maxwell (sailor and painter too) gives distinct 
encouragement to the amateur topographer and archaeologist. Clues are what he is 
after, and anyone who follows him round the ancient coast line of Thanet and the 
estuary of the Rother will experience some of the excitement of the “‘ thriller ’” as he 
reconstructs their altered geography from the evidence of place names and wanders, 
note-book in hand, by “ dry and sea-forgotten walls, our ports of stranded pride.” 
His derivations are sometimes a little shaky, but they are his own. Remote and seclud- 
ed regions still exist in this county, so thoroughly suburbanized at one end and 
tourist-ridden at the other. Another such is the Hundred of Hoo in which Mr. Gadd 
explores the Great Expectations Country and carries out some more detective work. 
This is an attractive little book with cellaphane dust cover and a charming medallion 


stamped on the cover, handy to carry in the pocket and pleasant to read. Rochester © 


and London are rich in Dickens’ associations and Mr. Gadd knows them all. The 
story of Pip’s journey down the Thames to intercept the Hamburg boat is a graphic 
piece of writing. 

It is not easy to understand either the purpose or the title of The Way In, a series 
of unconnected and often irrelevant sketches. The author has a genuine feeling for 
England and its tradition, and could write a much better book about them. 


Something of the same feeling is shown in Through the ‘“‘ Sheeres.”’ Mr. Becket — 


explains his title by the fact that he is a Sussex man and to Sussex men all the rest of 
the world is ‘‘ the Sheeres.”’ It is a record of a journey with motor bicycle and side- 
car through the length and breadth of England. The author evidently enjoyed the 
unexciting tour as much as he has enjoyed writing about it and many will take pleasure 
in the record of his conversations with cottagers, barbers, and local worthies. 

Mr. Marlowe has an inexhaustible subject in The Black Forest with its ancient 
towns and picturesque industries. He recommends it for winter sports, but his 
frequent criticism of the food and cooking at the inns do not encourage us. To those 
looking for an unconventional holiday combining the maximum of hard work with 
the minimum of ease we heartily commend Through the Kennet and Avon Canal by 
Motor Boat. Mr. Herbert Smith is a pioneer who, in spite of “getting his propeller 
properly weeded up” about every half mile, succeeded in safely ‘‘ negotiating ” 
the choked, up canal from Reading to Bristol. The author’s breezy English is untram- 
melled by rules of syntax or composition, but his book suggests a new and attractive 
kind of holiday far from motor roads, and raises the question : Why not clear out our 
disused canals and use them for purposes of holiday making ? 


H. G. CORNER 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


STUDIES IN DIPLOMATIC HISTORY. By Sir James Heaptam-Mor ey. 
Methuen tos. 6d. 


SPAIN. By Professor S. pe MapartaGa. Benn. 21s. 


LIBERTY IN THE MODERN STATE. By Professor H. J. Lasxr. Faber & 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 


MY LIFE. By Leon Trotsky. Thornton Butterworth. 30s. 


Be oc good books on foreign policy are not common in any country, and the 
2 posthumous volume by Sir James Headlam-Morley, late Historical Advisor to 
the Foreign Office, is one of the best published in England for many years. Headlam- 
Morley, who died in September, 1929, was a most remarkable man. With wide and 
deep knowledge he combined a singular ripeness of judgment. Though he had a 
specialised familiarity with Germany, which was of great use to the British Govern- 
ment during the War, his own instincts were peculiarly English. No one could more 
unfailingly relate foreign problems, as they arose, to the best traditional standpoints 
_ of British diplomacy. Seven of the eight papers now published were written by him 
since the War in his official capacity as Historical Adviser; they are printed by per- 
_ mission of the Foreign Secretary. As it was his business only to supply advice, and 
not to make decisions of policy, they engage no responsibility but his own. An 
- introduction is prefixed to them, which he was able to compose during the months of 
illness before he died. In it he discusses with insight and experience the difference 
_ between the methods and atmosphere of diplomacy since and before the War. He 
suggests that the task of post-war statesmanship is not easier, but more difficult. It 
is so, partly because States less immediately overshadowed by the war danger are apt 
to be less amendable to reason, and partly because the new goal—of avoiding war 
altogether—cannot be attained either by copying the past or by forgetting its lessons. 
__ The several papers mostly deal with the outstanding post-war problems—Arbitra- 
tion, Security, and Disarmament. There are also special essays on British policy 
‘towards Egypt (exhaustive and of the highest topical value) ; on the Bosphorus and 
- Dardanelles ; and on Cyprus. The first study, on Arbitration, strikes a sort of key- 
- note. Headlam-Morley points out that international arbitration is 
the invention of Great Britain and the United States. It is one of the important con- 
tributions which these countries have made to our modern political machinery. This 
is not accidental. It is the application to international affairs of habits which the two 
kindred races have learned by long practice in self-government. 


In the century ending at 1914 the overwhelming majority of arbitrations involved 
- either Great Britain or the United States, or both. Scarcely any were between 

European Continental States. It is in the light of facts like these that Headlam- 

Morley contrasts the post-war enthusiasm of many Continentals for compulsory 
arbitration with the cooler attitude of the Anglo-Saxons. Perhaps it is, he says, 
_ just because of the wide experience which they have acquired, that Great Britain 
and the United States have shown themselves so reluctant to assert to any universal 
agreement for compulsory arbitration.” Then follows a singularly lucid analysis of 
their reluctance, especially in its relation to the crux of “ vital interests ” ; and a 
_ warning that 
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permanent peace cannot be secured merely by a paper outlawing of war, nor by the © 

adoption of compulsory arbitration, nor by automatically condemning the aggressor. © 

The only way of stopping war is to remove the causes of it. 
But we do not always sufficiently recognise, he says, what a great advance has been ~ 
made in this last direction through the late War and its sequels. 

Professor Madariaga’s book on Spain, clearly arranged and brilliantly written, by a 
Spaniard who understands, not only our language, but also something of our ways of — 
thought, is a piece of international interpretation such as one still too seldom gets. — 
It combines demography, history, and a study of present-day politics. The author’s © 
conception of the peninsula is unitary ; for him it should be one, and even the separ- 
ateness of Portugal is a regrettable whim of historic chances. Of course one might 
easily take an opposite view ; might say that geographically the internal dissimilar-_ 
ities and barriers are at least as remarkable as the outer sea-wall ; and following the— 
professor’s own division of the peninsula into wet and dry areas, might notice that all 
the regions which are separate or separatist—Portugal, Catalonia, Galicia, an¢ 
Basque country—are wet areas, while the thing which they would separate from : 
Kingdom of Castile—is almost synonymous with dry Spain. That the latter, by its 
size, its height, its central position, and the rugged qualities which its climate imparts, 
is well qualified for military mastery over the rest, does not imply that it has the spiritual 
kinship with them requisite for centralised rule. Professor Madariaga thinks it has ; 
but he would restore a considerable degree of home rule to Catalonia and concede a 
little to Galicia also. The historical part of his book before 1814 will interest the 
ordinary English reader by showing him familiar episodes from an unfamiliar angle. — 
Perhaps he carries his whitewashing at some points too far. For instance, I once read 
pretty widely in the records of the Conquistadores, and I think there can be no doubt ~ 
that in sheer bloodthirsty cruelty towards natives they went far beyond any other ~ 
European nation, save possibly the Portuguese. The differences between their records — 
and those of their English compeers is quite unmistakable, not only in this point, but — 
more generally in respect to what an Englishman calls “‘ decency ”’—i.e., self-control 
in positions of authority and loyal honesty in positions of trust. 

Down to the irruption of Napoleon into Spain the history of the country followed a — 
certain rhythm through three centuries. It is not so easy to discern one since. Professor 
Madariaga performs prodigies in trying to make the nineteenth-century intelligible, but 
it remains a chaos. The present century derives a certain unity from the personality of 
the King, whose effective reign began in 1902. Our author is very critical of his 
methods ; he blames him both for sabotaging the Constitution and for destroying it. 
During his mother’s long regency the average life of a Cabinet was 19 months ; under — 
him, it was only 7 months. The dictatorship is held to have been, and still to be, his” 
personal work. Thus the immediate political outlook is not here hopefully regarded. _ 
Professor Madariaga consoles himself by reflecting that Spain is “ far stronger and 
more creative in her life than in her politics, and that she counts, and always will 
count, far more as a people than as a nation, and as a nation than as a State.” This 
is a true saying ; but it has a negative as well as a positive side. The positive side is 
illustrated by those excellences in Spanish literature, Spanish painting, and Spanish 
thought, of which it is to our advantage to be so well reminded. The negative side 
consists not merely in the obscurantisms of Church and Army, but still more in what 
our author calls “the fanatical love of the Spaniard for personal liberty.” Less — 
complimentarily, we might describe it as a habit of pushing individual selfishness to a 
point where it does not pay. This underlay what above we called the lack of 

decency ” in the conquistadores ; and it underlies Spain’s worst difficulties still. 
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Another bad feature, then as now, is blood-thirst. One sees it in the persistent pre- — 
valence of political assassination (quite a big factor in recent history); one sees it 
also in the bull-fight. Our professor says nothing about bull-fighting. But he must 
know that while it lasts it raises a real wall between the culture of Spain and that of all 
other countries claiming to be civilised. Nothing has made it more difficult for 
Englishmen to appreciate Spaniards as a people from whom any cultural good may 
come. 
Professor Laski must have thoroughly enjoyed composing his book on “ Liberty.” 
A grateful topic for any political writer, it would be specially so for him. Hence 
besides ripeness and subtlety of thought there communicates itself to the reader of 
these pages a peculiar gusto—not so unlike what he may have felt in earlier days when 
reading Mill on the same subject, though I would not at all suggest that the thrill is a 
borrowed one. Every book on liberty has two sides ; one is the definition of liberty ; 
the other, a study of its applications. The second side—what one might call the 
casuisty of the subject—Professor Laski has done extremely well. Full of wise sense 
and modern instances, he carried with him at least one reader on nearly every point ; 
save where he contended that there should be no ban on printed matter whose purpose 
is to make troops mutiny. But the definition on which his thought is framed is much 
more disputable. It is frankly negative—“ absence of restraint.” This follows logic- 
ally from his holding that the individualness of the individual is “‘ the ultimate fact of 
- human experience.” Most of us may agree that it is am ultimate fact, and so 
differ from any idealists who may still attribute greater ultimateness to the fact of 
community life. But there is an important possibility which Professor Laski rather 
neglects ; which is that both these apparently opposite facts—the “‘ Many ” and the 
* One ”’ of ancient philosophy—are equally ultimate. Only on this footing can liberty 
mean something as wide as what Christ indicated in his prayer that his followers 
- might “‘ have more life and have it more abundantly.” Yet it is surely in that wider 
_ meaning that mankind has glorified liberty—not in Mr. Laski’s limited sense ; and 
he does not always escape the charge of stealing for a narrow concept sympathies 
earned by a wider one. 
Trotsky’s autobiography, now first published in English, has been characterised 
_ by Emil Ludwig as surpassing all post-war memoirs except Mr. Churchill’s. It is an 
amazing, yet rather an exasperating book. For colour, vigour, and a powerful sense of 
life it ranks high, and the picture of pre-war Russian revolutionary activities is extra- 
_ ordinarily vivid. And yet, as one reads on, it is difficult not to tire of the writer. He is 
too utterly an Ishmael, too wholly without a good word to say of another living soul. 
_ It is not merely the capitalists or the Imperialists that he is bitter against, but equally, 
or even, more, the Stalinites, and most of all perhaps the Socialist leaders of Western 
Europe, especially the British Labour party. The fact no doubt is, that he feels 
acutely the isolation of his present position. Yet the book seems unconsciously to 
‘explain it. Nobody can for ever support a leader, who has in the last resort a sneer 
_ for everybody. 
; R. C.K. ENSOR 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS — 


R. CAPE’S Travellers’ Library has been a great and a deserved success : 
the books in it are a joy to handle. Encouraged by the success, Mr. Cape _ 
has now started a new library, the Life and Letters Series, comprising books _ 
originally published at prices from half-a-guinea upwards. The first f. 
volumes are The Enormous Room, by E. E. Cummings, A Book of Food, by P. Morton : 
Shand, Earlham, by Percy Lubbock, and Microbe Hunters, by Paul de Kruif. These — 
are good books and the production is a miracle at the price. But, for ourselves, we — 
prefer our reprints small and we had rather have these works in the Travellers’ Library. — 


ESSRS. DENT have reprinted in one volume (1,440 pages, 18s.) the learned 
and sensible History of English Literature by Professors Legouis and Cazamian, 
who have done for this age what Taine did for the last. The book is rather heavy 
handle, but there is no other conspectus of the sort and size which is so good, 
thousands of readers should be grateful for this survey of our literature by two i 
telligent and sympathetic Frenchmen. 


HE NONESUCH PRESS have published one more volume (including 

English Historical Plays, except Richard the Third and Henry the Eighth) o 
their seven-volume Shakespeare, edited by Herbert Farjeon. The price of the volume ~ 
is £3 125. 6d., and the edition is limited to 1,600 copies. We hope to survey the edition __ 
when it is complete: meanwhile it seems almost unnecessary to commend to our © 
readers one of the most elegant and substantial of all the many fine publications of _ 
this great press. 


HE latest additions to Everyman’s Library (Dent, 2s. each) include Middlemarch 
(in two volumes, with introduction by Sir Leslie Stephen), Fielding’s Amelia (in — 

two volumes, with introduction by George Saintsbury), Rattlin the Reefer by Edward : 
Howard, a volume of the eighteenth century, Shorter Novels (with introduction by — 
Philip Henderson) and Goethe’s Conversations with Eckermann, introduced by 
Havelock Ellis. The ‘“‘ Shorter Novels,” in Mr. Henderson’s volume, are Rasselas, 
Vathek, and The Castle of Otranto. Such a selection needs no recommendation, but 
we should like to urge those who have not already done so to read the Goethe book. 
Goethe lives in it as nowhere else, even in Wahreit und Dichtung : his youth in age, 
his sensibility, his curiosity, his pride, his dignity are all made beautifully evident 
here: as for his sagacity, we find him in the 1820’s predicting that there would be 
a Suez Canal and that the British would have to own it. | 


4 baer GOLDEN COCKEREL PRESS has published (500 copies, 36s.), a decorat- 
ed edition of Lowell’s translation of the Phaedo of Plato. It is a pretty and well- 
bound book : nowadays this Press never makes a mistake, and collectors could safely 
buy all its publications ahead without even seeing them. 


tied printed editions in course of publication of which we have received 

volumes include the Shakespeare Head Chaucer (Vol. VIII) and the third volume 
(six guineas) of the Golden Cockerel Canterbury Tales, with woodcuts by Eric Gill 
on every beautiful page and rubricated initials. This is an edition-de-luxe which is 
not only sumptuous, but suitable for handling and reading: a great edition. We 
‘have also received the first volume of the Shakespeare Head Spenser (Blackwell, 
eight volumes, thirty guineas) of which 350 copies are for sale and eleven on vellum. 
The printing and colour-printing remind one of the delicious Froissart : the binding 


is substantial and not too easily tarnishable. The edition is a noble undertaking and 
we wish it every success. 
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